THE  HOSIERY  DEPARTMENT: 
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TRADE-INS:  KEY  TO  HOME  FURNISHINGS  PROFITS 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A  WORK  SAMPLING  STUDY 


WINDOW  DISPLAY:  DRAMA  AT  A  PRICE 


shopping  Centers 

are  moving  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise! 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  designed  millions  of  dollars  | 

worth  of  these  great  merchandising  centers. 

For  30  years  we  have  been  working  with  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  organizations  in  America  .  .  .  designing  store 
buildings,  service  buildings,  warehouses,  parking  garages 

and  planning  layouts  of  merchandise  handling  from  receiving  [ 

to  delivery.  i 

We  should  like  to  put  this  wide  experience  to  work  for  you. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  j 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports  ^ 
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32,132,207  magazine  readers  are  seeing  for  the  first  time 


by  Esterbrook 


Large,  colorful  advertisements  in  leading  national  magazines 
are  introducing  this  new  “K”  Pen  to  buyers  all  over  America. 

“K”  is  distinguished  by  a  mirror-finished,  engine-turned 
stainless  cap  and  matching  trim  on  barrel  and  cap  ends. 

The  section  is  stylishly  streamlined  for  easier  hand  grip. 

The  new  “K”  comes  into  the  Esterbrook  line  at  the  request 
of  consumers.  They  have  asked  for  an  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen 
with  traditional  reliability  plus  extra  luxury  and  deluxe  styling — 
with  full-range,  personal  point  selection. 

The  new  “K”  (in  6  popular  deep-tone  colors)  retails  for  $5.(X). 
Matching  Push-Pencil  at  $3.75.  Order  now  for  immediate  shipment, 


Thread  the  paint 
of  your  choice 
...into  the  barrel. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  PERSONAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Etterbroek  Pen  Company,  Camden  1,  New  Jereey  •  The  Etierbreok  Pen  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  92  Fleet  Street,  East;  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Management  Perspective  . 

A  milestone  in  textile  history  was  passed  when  the  first  fabric 
finishing  plant  in  the  country  adopted  the  L-22  standards  for  rayon 
and  acetate  fabrics  long  proposed  by  the  NRDGA. 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 


T fade-ins:  Key  to  Home  Furnishings  Profits . 

How  to  operate  a  profitable,  smooth-running  trade-in  program, 
not  only  in  appliances,  television  and  radio,  but  in  furniture,  Boor 
coverings  and  other  departments.  By  S.  S.  Hillman 


Drama  At  A  Price  .  . 

Several  answers  to  the  problem  of  how  to  have  more  productive 
window  displays  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Also  some  advice  as  to  how 
window  display  expenditures  should  be  budgeted. 

By  W.  L.  Slensgaard 


How  to  Carry  Out  a  Work  Sampling  Study . 

Small  and  large  stores  can  use  this  method  of  determining  how 
productively  the  time  of  personnel  and  equipment  is  being  utilized, 
and  how  efficiency  can  be  increased.  By  J.  William  Kerpelman 

Report  to  Management  on  the  Hosiery  Department . 

Women's  hosiery  sales  for  some  time  have  been  lagging  behind 
those  for  the  store  as  a  whole.  Yet,  while  many  hosiery  buyers  are 
failing  to  meet  last  year's  figures,  others  are  showing  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  building  volume  and  profit  each  year.  Here's  how  they  do  it. 

The  NRDGA’s  Vice  Presidents . 

Six  of  NRDGA's  nine  vice  presidents  hold  the  office  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Among  them  they  represent  nearly  the  whole  range 
of  retailing:  small  stores  and  large,  cities  and  towns,  and  all  the 
sections  of  the  country.  By  Tom  Mahoney 


Sales  Distribution  in  Men’s  Sportswear  Departments . 

A  national  and  regional  analysis  of  sales  by  classifications  in  this 
growing  department  is  presented  for  the  first  time  to  provide  a 
reliable  check  point  for  buyers  and  management. 

By  Seymour  Schimel 


Modern  Stores  —  Old-Fashioned  Fellowship . 

The  combination  makes  shopping  something  more  than  a  bargain 
hunt;  it  makes  it  a  pleasure  for  both  customer  and  retailer.  And 
it's  good  public  relations,  too.  By  George  C.  Dworshak 


Success  With  Self-Service  . 

Old  behind-the-counter  methods  of  selling  don't  work  when 
applied  to  new  self-service  systems.  This  article  tells  why,  and  tells 
how  to  retrain  salespeople  to  acquire  the  necessary  technique. 

By  John  M.  Wilson 

The  Cover  Picture 

A  first  prize  winner  in  its  classification  in  last  year's  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  NRDGA's  Visual  Merchandising  Group,  this  window 
display  is  from  the  Bon  Marche,  Seattle.  It  was  designed  by 
Harold  McLaren,  the  store's  display  director. 
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lilies,  a  five-day  work  week  generally 
prevails. 

“As  for  executive  trainees  and 
junior  executives,  a  current  survey  of 
250  stores  shows  that  in  43  per  cent  of 
them  the  trainee  works  only  five  days 
and  in  another  30  per  cent  they  work 
a  five  and  a  half  day  week  or  an  alter¬ 
nating  schedule  of  six  and  five  days. 
.\pproximately  the  same  schedule  ap¬ 
plies  to  junior  executives.  .  .  .  Where 
these  downtown  stores  are  open  two 
nights  a  week,  the  vast  majority  of 
trainees  and  junior  executives  work 
only  one  night.” 

Outside  of  the  single  point  of  the 
starting  salary  level,  Plant  pointed 
out,  retailing’s  difficulties  in  recruit¬ 
ing  are  all  due  to  a  basic  failure  to 
tell  its  careei  story  well— in  the  schools 
and  colleges  and  to  the  general  public. 
He  laid  before  the  meeting  a  complete 
program  that  can  be  used  by  individ¬ 
ual  stores  as  well  as  by  the  industry 
collectively  to  correct  this  situation. 
(Details  in  the  November  issue  of 
Stores.) 

Recoil  from  Suburbia? 

Looking  back  on  the  development 
of  branch  stores,  William  Burston, 
manager  of  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion,  said: 

“I  am  die-hard  enough  to  believe 
that  the  present  wave  outward  from 
downtown  need  not  have  been  so 
marked,  nor  need  a  second  wave  in 
the  future  be  at  all  necessary.  If  we 
would  but  spend  half  as  much  time 
and  energy  and  money  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  renovation  of  downtown  as  we 
have  on  the  branches,  this  outward 
move  might  to  all  purposes  halt,  spe¬ 
cial  circumstances  excepted. 

“We  need  to  be  reminded  that  we 
add  no  new  territory  to  our  trading 
area  when  we  establish  a  branch.  The 
territory  is*  ahreUdy  there— has  always 


The  Crucial  Shortage 

ETAI LINO’S  shortage  of  execu- 
is  so  acute  that  it 


live  manpower 
should  be  tackled  as  the  most  urgent 
problem  in  the  field— more  pressing 
even  than  the  reduction  of  expense 
ratios.  That  was  what  George  Plant, 
manager  of  NRDGA’s  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups,  told  the 
regional  meeting  in  Cleveland  last 


BEN  R.  GORDON,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  City  Stores  Co.  as  of  November  1. 
For  the  past  six  years  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Rich’s, 
Atlanta.  Former  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Vendor  Relations  Committee;  awarded, 
last  January,  the  NRDGA’s  silver  plaque 
for  service  to  retailing. 


stores’  failure  to  offer  starting  salaries 
competitive  with  those  of  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  He  said; 

“We  expect  to  attract  the  most  out¬ 
standing  candidates  by  offering  start¬ 
ing  salaries  considerably  below  those 
offered  by  industry.  Industries  are 
currently  offering  $300  to  $350  a 
month  versus  the  $250  offered  by 
many  stores.  This  is  too  large  a  gap, 
particularly  as  applied  to  male  candi¬ 
dates.” 

As  to  retailing’s  work  hours.  Plant 
pointed  out  that  the  public’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  them  is  years  behind  the  facts: 

“School  placement  directors  as  well 
as  student  prospects  believe  that  work¬ 
ing  hours  and  store  hours  are  one  and 
the  same.  This  ...  is  by  no  means 
true  of  department  stores.  Our  last 
survey  showed  that  the  prevailing  em¬ 
ployee  work  week  for  rank  and  file 
employees  in  cities  of  over  200,000  is 
42  hours  or  less.  In  three-fourths  of 
these  cities  employees  generally  work 
only  40  hours  or  less.  In  the  larger 


ciently  operated  department  store 
chains,  hailed  for  their  intensive  re¬ 
cruiting  and  executive  training  pro¬ 
grams,  currently  find  their  second  and 
third  lines  of  executive  reserves  inade¬ 
quate.  A  large  department  store,  after 
analysis,  has  determined  that  it  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  executives 


earn¬ 
ing  over  $10,000  than  each  industry  it 
has  checked,  and  yet  is  unable  to 
attract  the  supply  of  good  executive 
trainees  it  needs. 

“The  problem 


IS  most  acute  as  to 
men  candidates.  Women  trainees  are 
somewhat  easier  to  come  by,  but  this 
tarnover  rate  is  also  high.” 

For  this  situation  Plant  placed  the 
blame  on  faulty  recruiting  methods; 
on  persistent  misconceptions  about  re- 
tadn^’s  long  working  hours,  and  on 
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DEPARTMENT  STORES 

(both  large  and  small) 

Here's  A  Cycle  Biliing  Desk 

That  Will  Knock  The  Bottom  Out  of  Costs 


In  Customer  Account  Departments 


This  new  improved  desk  has  a  50%  increase  in 
capacity.  One  operator  controls  up  to  8500 
accounts — greater  capacity  than  any  other 
standard  desk  of  its  size!  It  reduces  fatigue 
and  errors  through  simplified  operation. 

Ball-bearing  trays  roll  at  the  touch  of  a  fin¬ 
ger.  Two,  large,  convenient  pull-out  shelves 
make  it  easy  to  use  upper  tiers.  The  permanent 


posting  shelf  is  unusually  wide  and  ample. 
Slide-in,  dust-proof  doors  protect  contents 
from  dust  and  soil  when  not  in  use.  There  are 
6  drawers  in  the  lower  part  for  inactive  ac¬ 
counts  . . ,  also,  a  utility  drawer  for  temporary 
media  storage  and  the  operator’s  personal  ef¬ 
fects.  Scientifically  planned  throughout.  Get 
full  particulars  and  range  of  tray  sizes. 


HttaMaai 


PROFIT-BUILDING  IDCAS  FOR  BUSINESS 

.  1 
;  I 


^Room  2065,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10 

Kindly  send  illustrated  jolder  on  Sew  Improved  Cycle  BUling  Desk — KD759. 
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I)een  there  -  and  we  have  been  draw¬ 
ing  on  it.  i  he  territory  could  all  still 
be  downtown’s  and  downtown  could 
still  acconinuKlate  the  regional  growth 
in  population  if  10,  20  or  30  years  ago 
we  had  made  sure  to  keep  downtown 
from  slowly  stifling.  We  let  it  run 
down;  we  let  it  change  character:  w-e 
refused  to  see  that  something  revolu¬ 
tionary  was  changing  our  customers' 
ways  of  doing  business.  Now  we  see 
all  this  and  of  course  it’s  harder  to 
turn  about,  correct,  clean  up  and 
change.  But  we’re  beginning  to  have 
hope— and  with  hope  we’ll  succeed.” 

{  As  to  the  various  types  of  branch 
I  store  set-ups  that  are  tleveloping,  Bur- 
I  ston  offered  this  opinion: 

"I  believe  that  the  principle  of  cen¬ 
trally  organized  buying  will  be  the 
1  favored  choice  of  the  |x)pular  to  bet- 
j  ter  priced  complete  department  stores. 

!  Where  you  have  broad  assortments  of 
generally  accepted  items  and  price 
lines,  the  trend,  I  believe,  will  be 
toward  central  buying,  with  conse¬ 
quent  specialization  in  that  field  and 
consequent  organization  of  forward 
selling  people  to  take  over  the  buyer’s 
non-buying  functions.” 

Pitfall  in  Accounting 

During  the  past  two  years,  depart- 
^  nient  stores  have  made  a  vigorous,  and 
frequently  very  successful,  drive  to 
recapture  big-ticket  business  in  appli¬ 
ances  and  home  furnishings.  The  de¬ 
termination  to  be  competitive  in  hard 
lines  has  stimulated  interest  in  the 
contribution  accounting  method.  This 
has  been  a  healthy  development  and 
a  firm  reminder  to  management  and 
I  controllers  that  the  store  is  in  business 
to  make  dollars,  not  percentages.  But 
j  it  has  also  led  to  an  odd  development 
that  Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  regards  with 
I  serious  misgivings.  He  told  the  Cleve¬ 
land  meeting: 

I  “I  am  amazed  w'hen  some  stores  re- 
(  |X)ri  that  in  analyzing  departmental 
i  IJerformances  they  use  the  net  profit 

(I  concept  for  some  departments  and  the 
i  contribution  concept  for  others.  Sp)e- 
cifically,  they  use  the  contribution 
approach  for  judging  only  the  big 
ticket  departments. 

j  “I  don’t  want  to  take  sides  today 
I  on  which  method  is  l>etter.  I  can  offer 
I  a  convincing  set  of  arguments  in  favor 
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NIGHT  BLOOMING  beauty  in  New  Orleans:  the  new 
C:anal  Street  building  of  Ooldring’s,  60-year-old  fashion  store. 


of  using  the  net  profit  method  or  the 
contribution  method  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  methods  for  each  and 
every  department  in  the  store.  But  1 
defy  anyone  to  find  a  grain  of  logic 
or  any  respect  for  facts  in  the  tw’o- 
headed  approach  that  applies  the  net 
profit  concept  to  one  department  and 
the  contribution  concept  to  another. 
If  the  contribution  method  is  valid 
for  one  department,  it  must  be  valid 
for  all.  If  it’s  the  proper  way  to  judge 
the  performance  of  big-ticket  depart¬ 
ments,  it’s  the  proper  way  to  judge  all 
departments.” 

Packaging:  A  Revolution 

“Creative  packaging,”  said  Edward 
F.  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  "is  the  new  dimension 
in  retailing.  In  many  departments,  we 
should  modify  the  classic  definition  of 
retailing  to  read:  ‘The  right  item  at 
the  right  price  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  right  package.’  ” 

This  element  in  marketing  has  be¬ 
come  so  powerful,  Engle  said,  that  the 
department  store  can  neither  neglect 
it  as  a  sales  tool  nor  merely  be  the 
passive  receiver  of  whatever  the  manu¬ 
facturer  decides  to  do.  He  announced 
that  the  NRDG.A  is  starting  a  research 
program  to  uncover  opportunities  for 


more  and  better-coordinated  packag¬ 
ing.  The  results  of  an  initial  survey 
into  the  present  status  of  packaging  in 
stores  will  be  reported  at  the  Visual 
Merchandising  Group’s  annual  con- 
vent'on  .session  on  January  11.  In 
I  line  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
w'ill  hold  a  packaging  exposition  and 
clinic  in  New’  York.  Meanwhile,  he 
advised  every  store  to  get  started  on 
its  own  program  by  setting  up  a 
“packaging  task  force,  consisting  of 
the  superintendent,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  sales  piromotion 
manager,  to  accumulate  and  organize 
all  available  information  on  packag¬ 
ing  in  your  store  and  among  your  com¬ 
petitors.” 

The  Credit  Picture 

According  to  A.  L.  Trotta,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion,  current  news  stories  about  con¬ 
sumer  debt  strike  a  note  of  alarm  that 
is  not  entirely  justified  by  the  facts 
and  certainly  not  by  the  facts  of  de- 
pjartment  store  credit.  He  pjointed  out 
that  there  has  been  only  a  small  in¬ 
crease  in  the  pjercentage  of  consumer 
debt  to  disjjosable  income  since  1939 
and  that  credit  is  “now  used  by  a 
larger  propiortion  of  the  |)0|>ulation, 
spreading  the  debt  over  a  much  broad- 
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Preview  of  the  Second  Week  in  January 


A  ROUND  o£  meetings  of  the  offi- 
■^cers  and  directors  of  NRDGA’s 
various  divisions  and  groups  took 
place  last  month,  and  from  them 
the  sha})e  of  the  45th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  began  to  emerge.  Here  are 
some  samplings  of  the  program  for 
the  big  four-day  meeting,  which 
begins  on  January  9,  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York. 

Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  president 
of  Macy’s  New  York,  will  address 
the  curtain-raiser  luncheon  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices. 

The  Merchandising  Division 
alone  will  have  six  sessions.  F.  Ray¬ 
mond  Johnson,  executive  head  of 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  will  talk  on  fash¬ 
ion  merchandising  in  the  branch 
store.  Two  so-called  “orphans”  of 
the  street  floor  will  come  in  for  in¬ 
tensive  examination:  Aaron  Jarvis 
of  Garay  &  Co.  will  present  some 
eye-of>ening  case  histories  on  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits  in  belts;  Marshall 
Gordon  of  L.  L.  Steams  &  Co.,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.  will  describe  his  fab¬ 
ulous  handbag  operation.  (Gordon 
has  a  name  for  his  system.  He  calls 
it  FOFIA:  meaning  “first-out-first- 
in-again.”) 

William  Pilat  of  Russell  W. 
Allen  &  Company  will  present  a  set 
of  recommendations  for  stationery 
department  operation,  based  on 
findings  of  the  Rustcraft  Institute. 
Charles  McCarthy,  vice  president 
•  of  Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills,  will 
discuss  the  effects  of  stretch  yarn 
on  the  hosiery  business  and  other 
aspects  of  this  department’s  mer¬ 
chandising  opportunities. 

At  the  men’s  wear  merchandising 
session.  Sports  Illustrated  will  stage 
a  fashion  show;  and  case  histories 
of  notable  Father’s  Day  promotions 
will  be  presented  by  Alvin  Austin, 
executive  director  of  the  Father’s 
Day  Council.  The  “dress-right  cam¬ 
paign”  will  be  examined  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  along  with  other  assorted 
phenomena  of  the  burgeoning 
men’s  wear  business. 

Philip  M.  Talbott,  president  of 


the  Association,  will  preside  at  a 
session  devoted  to  the  topic,  “Down¬ 
town— Sick  or  Healthy?”  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision.  Speakers:  Arthur  Rubloff, 
developer  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
project  in  Chicago;  Randall  Cooper 
of  the  State  Street  Council;  Joseph 
Ross,  president  of  Daniels  &  Fisher, 
Denver;  Joyce  Swan,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Tribune,  and  Alan  A. 
Wells,  publicity  director  of  Kauf- 
mann’s,  Pittsburgh.  Each  has  a 
story  to  tell  of  a  city  that  is  lifting 
itself  out  of  downtown  chaos. 

The  Sears  Roebuck  organization 
will  take  over  the  hotel’s  grand 
ballroom  for  a  six-camera  audio¬ 
visual  presentation  of  how  it  has 
solved  specific  packaging  and  dis¬ 
play  problems.  This  will  be  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Visual  Merchandising 
Group.  C.  W.  Harper,  manager  of 
packaging  for  Sears,  will  run  the 
show,  assisted  by  a  panel  of  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

NBC  will  bring  50  color  TV  sets 
in  for  a  demonstration  of  closed- 
circuit  television,  and  NBC  execu¬ 
tives  will  discuss  its  use  as  a  de¬ 
partment  store  promotion  medium. 

The  Store  Management  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Groups  will  bring  other  in¬ 
novations  to  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion:  a  true  workshop  of  the  case 
conference  type  that  was  so  success¬ 
ful  in  the  mid-year  meeting  on  the 
Harvard  campus;  a  “creative  think¬ 
ing”  session  and  an  explanation  of 
the  theories  that  lie  behind  the 
cumbersome  title  of  “motivational 
psychology.” 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has 
scheduled  a  full-scale  discussion  of 
a  controversial  topic:  the  contribu¬ 
tion  plan  versus  the  net  profit  plan 
as  a  method  of  evaluating  depart¬ 
mental  results. 

These  are  samples  from  a  35- 
session  program  that  will  be  com¬ 
plete  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
A  “preliminary”  program  will  be 
mailed  to  NRDGA  members  early 
in  November. 


er  base  and  greatly  reducing  the  riA 
involved.”  He  stressed,  too,  the  faa 
that  retail  credit  commitments  lot 
purchases  other  than  automobiles  ha» 
actually  declined  in  relation  to  dis 
posable  income— from  2.3  in  1989  to 
2.1  as  of  ]une  30,  1955. 

He  reported  that  stores  are  ctm- 
tinuously  mcxlifying  their  revolvin| 
credit  plans  to  provide  more  IlexiWei 
purchase  limits.  The  newest  plan  ii< 
to  base  monthly  payments  on  iht  f 
amount  outstanding. 


Government:  Still  ''Big" 

Retailers  were  warned  by  Joho 
Hazen,  NRDGA’s  vice  president  fot 
government  affairs,  that  “it  is  jKtssiUt 
to  place  too  much  reliance  on  the  faa  | 
that  we  have  a  ‘business  administra¬ 
tion’  in  Washington.” 

Big  government,  he  said,  is  still 
with  us,  and  he  cited  the  size  of  the 
federal  payroll;  the  twice-raised  fed¬ 
eral  debt  limit;  the  attempt  to  increase 
the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act;  and  the  further  expansion 
of  a  social  security  program  that  “al¬ 
ready  depends  on  current  tax  collec¬ 
tions  for  its  solvency.” 

What  will  happen  on  wage-hour 
coverage  in  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress?  Hazen  said:  “Both  political 
parties  will  be  looking  for  friends  in 
the  election  year.  Wage-hour  coverage 
may  very  well  be  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
meats  handed  labor.  .  .  .  Every  retailer 
must  take  it  upon  himself  to  convince 
his  Senators  and  Representative  that 
retailing  is  not  a  projjer  subject  for 
federal  regulation;  that  retailing  is 
competitive  only  at  the  local  level; 
that  the  basic  logic  that  has  exempted 
retailing  from  the  minimum  wage  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  since  its  inception  is  as  sound 
today  as  when  it  was  adopted.” 

As  to  taxes:  “In  this  matter  you  will 
see  politics  practiced  to  the  ultimate. 

.  .  .  The  Democrats  would  like  a  $20 
across-the-board  tax  cut,  or  a  prograra 
of  reductions  held  to  the  lowest  in¬ 
come  earners.  After  all,  the  taxpayen 
in  the  top  brackets  represent  such  a 
small  f>ercentage  of  the  total  tax  take 
as  to  be  politically  impotent. 

“The  Republicans,  on  the  other 
hand— or  partly  on  the  same  hand- 
are  not  going  to  look  the  otfier  way 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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New  Lingerie  Fabric’s 
Striking  Snccess 

POINTS  TO  ITS  COMING  IMPORTANCE  IN  MANY  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 


^^HEN  over  500  stores  feature  a  new  lingerie  fabric 
*  within  three  months  of  its  rather  quiet  introduction 
to  the  trade; 

When  top  stores  repKjrt  repeated  sell-outs; 

^Vhen  cutters’  demand  for  the  new  fabric  out-runs  two 
mills’  capacity,  and  forces  the  purchase  of  a  third  mill 
(for  $3,000,000)  to  produce  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk  rayon 
tricot— one  conclusion  is  clear: 

The  facts  behind  this  new  fabric,  and  the  future  ahead 
of  it,  are  im|x>rtant  to  store  management!  Important 


not  only  for  lingerie,  but  for  many  other  soft  goods 
departments. 

What  does  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk  offer  the  consumer  that 
other  fabrics  don’t? 

What  does  it  offer  the  store  to  make  up  for  the  time  and 
effort  that  go  into  introducing  another  new  fabric? 

Man*mad«  Fiber  Advantqge^Minus  GripM 

\  i 

Lingerie  of  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk  tricot  offers  customers 
practically  all  the  conveniences  of  man-made  fibers— with¬ 
out  their  disadvantages.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Early  Morning  Chock*Up:  Lingerie  Buyer  and  Beaunit  Mills’  Fashion  Gxsrdi- 
nator  complete  preparations  for  a  pre-sale  educational  pep  talk  to  the  sales  staff. 


Consumers  respond  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  selling  points: 

1.  Feels,  looks  and  fits  like  silk 

2.  Easy  washing— by  hand  or  machine 

3.  Permanent  shrinkage  control— no 
sagging  or  stretching 

4.  Quick  drying 

5.  No  ironing 

6.  Absorbent— dssures  comfort  both 
for  summer  and  winter 

7.  Won’t  cling— it’s  static-free 

8.  Whites  do  not  yellow— colors  do 
not  gas-fade 

9.  It’s  a  non-run  two-bar  tricot 

10.  It  drapes  and  fits  beautifully 

These  are  all  very  welcome  reasons 
for  buying  panties,  gowns,  pajamas 
and  slips  made  of  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk 
rayon  tricot.  The  real  buying  urge, 
however,  comes  when  the  customer 
sees  and  feels  the  silk-like  merchandise 
itself  with  its  high  styling  and  quality 
sewing  and  trim,  so  unexpected  at 
budget  prices.  And  far  that  large  per¬ 
centage  of  women  who  cannot  wear 


Practical  Promotion  Aids,  furnished  to  store  by  Beaunit  Mills,  help 
Lingerie  Department  make  the  most  of  a  fine  promotional  ^opportunity. 
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the  “clammy”  synthetics,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  never  lost  their  love 
lor  the  natural  luxury  fiber,  Bemberg 
f  Pre-Shrunk  has  become  a  real  find. 

i  Fiber  Closest  to  Natural  Silk 

5  Bemberg  has  long  been  known  to 
the  industry  as  the  “aristocrat  of  rayon 
yarn.”  The  fact  that  lingerie  made  of 
Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk  rayon  tricot  feels 
and  looks  very  much  like  silk  is  not 
,  surprising.  When  you  compare  a  cross- 
fl  section  of  a  Bemberg  fiber  and  a  silk 
fiber  highly  magnified,  you  can  see 
I  that  of  all  man-made  fibers  the  Bem- 
;  berg  is  actually  closest  to  natural  silk 
in  molecular  structure  and  filament 
I  count.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bemberg 
filaments  can  be  spun  even  finer  than 
I  the  product  of  the  silkworm. 

Quality-Control  Program 
;;  Protects  Stores 

Distribution  of  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk 
is  carefully  controlled  by  Beaunit 
Mills,  developers  and  sole  producers 


of  this  new  fabric.  Manufacturers  to 
whom  the  fabric  is  sold  must  agree  to 
submit  samples  of  their  merchandise 
to  Beaunit  Mills  for  periodic  testing. 
There  the  merchandise  is  w'ashed  by 
hand  and  by  machine:  tumble-dried, 
drip-dried;  tested  for  seam-strength 
and  other  qualities  imjx)rtant  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  therefore  to  stores. 

Continued  use  of  Bemberg  Pre- 
Shrunk  tags  by  any  manufacturer  is 
ample  assurance  of  continued  quality. 
If  the  agreement  is  cancelled,  for  any 
reason,  all  remaining  fabric  and  tags 
must  be  returned  to  Beaunit  Mills. 
This  quality-control  program  assures 
high  standards  of  manufacture;  it  pre¬ 
vents  “dumping”  of  even  small  lots  of 
the  fabric  to  irresponsible  elements  in 
the  textile  business  whose  poor  work¬ 
manship  might  give  the  store  or  the 
fabric  a  bad  name. 

Beaunit  Selling  Aids  Give 
Lingerie  Promotion  Smart  Send-OfF 

Though  Beaunit  Mills  does  not  sell 


directly  to  stores— Beaunit  is  acutely 
concerned  with  the  success  of  your 
Lingerie  Department.  When  you’re 
ready  to  launch  a  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk 
promotion,  Beaunit’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment  sends  you  a  fat  package  of 
good,  useable  selling  aids: 

Fact  sheets  for  your  clerks 
Fact  sheets  for  your  customers, 
for  package  insert 
Suggested  window  display  ideas 
Background  material  on  the  fab¬ 
ric,  for  your  more  studious  ca¬ 
reer  girls 

Department  display  posters 
Cash  award  offer  for  best  window 
and  department  displays 
In-store  display  ideas 
Suggested  newspaper  ads 

In  addition  to  this  material,  which 
goes  out  to  the  store  as  soon  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  gives  Beaunit  the  go-ahead, 
Beaunit  Mills’  Fashion  Coordinator  is 
available  for  a  personal  appearance  in 
the  store  to  give  a  good  send-off  te 


^  Guaranteed  by  ^ 
Good  Housekeepini 

4DVtllHStD 


Women  are  getting  to  know  that  the 
Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk  hang  tag  identifies 
the  silkiest  tricot  lingerie 
on  the  market  today. 
The  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  gives 
additional  assurance  of  quality 
performance. 


Double-Take:  Luxury  fabric  and  styling,  teamed  with 
budget  price  tickets,  stop  traffic  and  create  sales. 
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Th«  many  fsatures  of  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk  stimulate  interesting  displays. 


tive  as  in  lingerie*.  Currently,  several 
manufacturers  are  making  men’s 
shorts,  pajamas,  and  robes  of  Bemberg 
Pre-Shrunk.  As  soon  as  supply  of  the 
fabric  catches  up  with  demand— and 
the  newly  acquired  mill  should  help 
to  ease  that  situation— Bemberg  Pre- 
Shrunk  will  be  franchised  to  manufac¬ 
turers  in  a  number  of  additional  soft 
goods  lines. 

In  the  meantime,  Beaunit  welcomes 
your  comments,  suggestions,  or  re¬ 
quests  for  material  to  aid  in  your  pro¬ 
motion  of  lingerie  made  of  Bemberg 
Pre-Shrunk.  Address  Advertising  D^ 
partment,  Beaunit  Mills,  Inc.,  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


rayon  tricot  offers  consumers  the  prac¬ 
tical  advantages  of  modern  man-made 
yarns,  plus  the  exquisite  characteristics 
of  the  fiber  that  is  closest  to  natural 
silk.  It  offers  Lingerie  Departments 
merchandise  made  of  a  luxury  fabric, 
manufactured  to  excellent  quality 
standards,  in  popular  price  lines.  Its 
extremely  good  value  prtxiuces  plus 
business  above  and  beyond  normal 
volume  expected  even  from  the  most 
successful  promotions. 

Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk  in  Men's 
Underwear  and  Other  Departments? 

The  potential  of  this  new  fabric  for 
other  departments  is  equally  as  attrac¬ 


special  promotions.  Her  early  morning 
meeting  with  store  personnel  in  the 
department  usually  emphasizes  high¬ 
lights  of  the  merchandise  and  stimu¬ 
lates  extra  interest  in  the  promotion. 
Results  have  been  highly  rewarding 
both  to  the  store  and  to  Beaunit’s  rep¬ 
resentative.  Where  the  promotion  was 
a  repeat  performance,  she’s  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  enthusiastic 
repeat  customers  doing  a  free-lance 
selling  job  on  new  customers  at  the 
counter! 


Volum*  Potential  for  Lingerie, 

Other  Departments 

Summarized,  Bemberg  Pre-Shrunk 


> 


Management  Perspecthe 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


A  Milestone  in  Textile  History 


WHEN  Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  announced  its  decision  on 
September  14  to  process  synthetic  fabrics  at  its  Bishop- 
ville  Finishing  Plant  in  accordance  with  American  Stand¬ 
ard  L-22,  it  marked  a  history  making  step  in  the  rayon  and 
acetate  industry.  Reeves’  decision  represents  the  first  en¬ 
trance  by  any  textile  mill  into  a  comprehensive  quality 
standards  program  under  L-22  procedures  of  the  American 
Standards  Association.  NRDGA  has  long  sought  industry¬ 
wide  use  of  these  standards  on  the  ground  that  such  adop¬ 
tion  will  go  far  toward  cutting  down  returns  and  customer 
dissatisfaction. 

It  was  back  in  1948  that  NRDGA  turned  to  the  American 
Standards  Association  for  the  development  of  a  standard 
for  rayon  and  acetate  products.  On  March  23,  1949,  the 
Consumer  Goods  Committee  of  ASA  approved  NRDGA’s 
proposal  and  directed  the  formation  of  a  Sectional  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  the  standards.  This  committee,  comp>osed 
of  74  people  representing  30  national  organizations,  was 
known  as  L-22.  The  standard  it  finally  develop)ed,  after 
three  years  of  hard  work,  was  approved  without  a  dissenting 
vote  and  so  entered  the  books  as  .American  Standard  L-22. 

The  Symbol  of  Serviceable  Merchandise 

This  standard  was  first  published  in  April,  1953.  It  is 
composed  of  51  separate  standards  or  requirements  for  51 
different  end  uses  (such  as  skirts,  shirts  and  draperies).  It 
also  lists  31  test  methods  for  telling  whether  the  fabric  will 
be  suitable  for  the  particular  end  use  specified.  Specifica¬ 
tions  are  outlined  for  tensile  strength,  color  fastness,  fading 
and  degrees  of  laundering  or  dry  cleaning  that  can  be 
withstood. 

The  L-22  standards  relate  specifically  to  the  end  use  of 
rayon  and  acetate  or  rayon  and  acetate  mixture  fabrics. 
Any  fabric  that  contains  50  per  cent  or  more  of  acetate 
or  rayon  fibers— w'hether  the  remaining  fibers  are  cotton, 
wool,  nylon,  or  some  other  miracle  substance  yet  to  be 
invented— are  covered  by  Standard  L-22. 

The  basic  approach  in  preparing  American  Standard  L-22 
was  not  how  the  garment  or  other  product  was  made  but 
how  well  it  will  perform.  Thus,  specifications  relating  to 
the  fabric  strength,  color  fastness  and  washability  differ  for 
the  specific  end  use  the  fabric  is  designed  to  fill.  So  a  fabric 
used  in  a  bathing  suit  must  meet  more  rigid  requirements 


for  color^  fastness  to  sun  fading  than  a  fabric  designed  to 
be  made  up  into  a  woman’s  housecoat. 

Reeves  Brothers’  decision  to  swing  over  its  entire  output 
to  the  finishing  of  fabrics  to  meet  the  minimum  standards 
set  forth  in  L-22  must  be  gratifying  to  men  like  Jay  Runkle, 
who  was  chairman  of  Sectional  Committee  L-22;  Charles 
W.  Dorn,  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Technical  Committee, 
and  Irwin  Wolf,  who  was  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  at  that  time.  They  and  others  spent 
many  long  hours  in  the  development  of  these  standards. 

The  Reeves  Brothers  Program. 

In  the  opinion  of  John  E.  Reeves,  President  of  Reeves 
Brothers,  Inc.,  the  adoption  of  these  standards  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  rayon  and  acetate  industry. 
He  believes  it  is  the  best  solution  to  the  problems  facing 
the  rayon  and  acetate  finishing  business  today.  These  prob¬ 
lems,  he  suggests,  arise  from  the  practice  of  some  finishers 
in  utilizing  cheap  dyestuffs  and  non-durable  finishes  that 
enable  them  to  cut  prices.  The  result  is  complaints  from 
thousands  of  retail  customers  regarding  fading  and  shrink¬ 
age  of  garments  and  other  products,  and  damage  from 
perspiration,  laundering  and  ironing. 

The  Reeves  Brothers’  program,  under  which  all  goods 
and  finished  garments  will  be  identified  as  “BishopviUe 
Finished”  through  tags  specifying  the  fabric’s  conformity 
with  L-22,  has  been  in  operation  since  early  August.  Con¬ 
verters  wishing  to  participate  in  the  program  and  so  receive 
the  program’s  hang  tags,  must  specify  the  end  use  for 
which  the  fabrics  are  intended.  Blends  of  viscose  and  acetate 
for  the  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  wear  trades  will  be 
the  first  fabrics  identified  and  marketed  by  Reeves  as 
"BishopviUe  Finished”  both  through  its  own  synthetic  tex¬ 
tile  division  and  through  indepiendent  converters. 

The  "BishopviUe  Finished”  hang  tags  refer  to  the  various 
standards  that  have  been  met  with  regard  to  tensile  strength, 
color  fastness,  atmospheric  fading,  wash  fastness,  degree  of 
launderability  or  dry  cleanability.  To  assure  that  the  fabrics 
meet  the  end  use  requirements,  every  fabric  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  at  the  BishopviUe  laboratory,  and,  in  addition, 
check  tested  for  L-22  standards  compliance  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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new  look"  pcKkoglng  by  Iqwltablol 

Dayton’s  new  talk-of-the-town  packaging  shows  the  vital  promotional  role 
wrapping  bags  can  play  in  a  store’s  operations.  The  colorful,  yet 
dignified,  design-deep  red  and  charcoal  grey  on  a  soft  pastel  grey  paper 
made  right  in  Equitable’s  own  mills-provides  maximum  impact  for  Dayton’s  name. 

Distinctive,  too,  is  the  word  for  Equitable’s  role  in  supplying  America’s 
progressive  department  stores  with  everything  in  bag  packaging ...  and 
quality,  too.  For  more  effective  coordinated  packaging,  promotional  paper  bags 
with  the  look  of  tomorrow,  contact  Equitable  today. 

Remember . . .  packaging  of  distinction  by  Equitable  costs  only  a  fraction  of  a 
r  cent  more  per  transaction.  It’s  well  worth  it  to  get  free,  eye-catching 
"walking  ads’’  for  your  store! 


Ofi 


Futures  Equitable's 
but-by-test  “Thermo- 
Weld”  handles ...  he 
boost  Mlu,  cuts 
delivery  costs, 
prosMtes  store. 


MERCNANDISE  IAS 

Popular  round-lip  clerk- 
wrap  which  Equitable  offers 
in  wide  rente  of  sizes. 
Easy-urry  “Take-Hold" 
handle  style  also  available. 


SEND  BAfi 

Equitable’s  heavy-duty 
send  bags  and  Mcks 
save  on  material,  space, 
labor  and  delivery  costs. 
See  our  new  money- 
Mving  "A-Unit"  bsf 
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E-INS... 

How  to  operate  a  profitable,  smooth-running  program, 
not  only  in  appliances,  television  and  radio  but  in 
furniture  and  floor  coverings,  lamps  and  china  too. 
Recommendation t  proceed  carefully,  but  do  get  going! 


TRAD 


By  S.  S.  Hillman 

Home  Furnishings  Merchandise  Manager,  Wolf  &  Dessauer 
and  Chairman  of  the  Trade-In  Survey  Committee  of  the 
Home  Furnishings  Groiiji,  NRDGA 

Trade-ins  can  bring  you  more  business. 

Trade-ins  can  make  you  more  money. 

Trade-ins  are  the  key  to  today’s  successful  home  furnishings 
operation. 

A  store  that  does  not  have  a  well  developed  trade-in  program  is 
allowing  a  lucrative  business  to  get  into  the  hands  of  its  trade-in-taking 
competitors. 


Opinionated  statements?  I’ll  agree. 
But  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see, 
especially  in  major  appliances  and 
television,  how  a  store  can  hope  to 
maintain,  let  alone  build,  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  without  an  aggressive 
trade-in  policy.  I  believe  this  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Service  and  convenience 

Service  and  convenience  are  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  build  department  stores  into 
the  great  institutions  they  are. 

When  a  customer  buys  a  new  major 


item  for  her  home,  she  is  usually  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  disposing 
of  the  old.  She  would  like  to  avoid  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  classified  ads— day 
long  telephone  inejuiries— invasion  of 
her  home  by  prospective  buyers— stor¬ 
ing  the  old  item  until  it’s  sold  and 
carted  away.  How  much  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  the  new  product  de¬ 
livered  and  installed  and  the  old  one 
taken  away  at  the  same  time! 

This  is  the  kind  of  service  we  have 
taught  her  to  expect  from  department 
Stores,  and  in  most  instances  she  will 


do  business  with  the  store  that  pro¬ 
vides  this  kind  of  service. 

The  resale  market 

The  automobile  industry  learned 
many  years  ago  that  there  was  a  vast 
market  for  used  cars.  They  saw  how 
they  could  stimulate  the  sales  of  new 
models  by  an  aggressive  trade-in  pro¬ 
gram.  They  learned  how  to  clean  up 
and  recondition  the  trade-in  cars  and 
fill  the  demand  of  a  tremendous  con¬ 
sumer  segment  who  were  budget- 
limited. 

if  so  many  average  .Americans,  who 
believe  that  the  family  car  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  their  financial  and  social  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community,  are  satisfied  to 
buy  a  second  hand  automobile,  can 
anyone  doubt  that  they  would  buy  a 
reconditioned  refrigerator  or  tele¬ 
vision  set  or  bedroom  set,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  less  obvious  to  their 
neighbors? 

A  competitive  weapon 

Trade-ins  can  be  used  to  meet  all 
types  of  competition.  Prices  on  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  merchandise  are 
usually  fair  traded  or  suggested  retaik 
set  by  the  manufacturer.  Trade-ins 
are  potent  weapons  that  can  be  used 
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against  price-cutters  and  discounters, 
without  disturbing  the  manufacturer 
maintained  retails. 

And  trade-ins  are  your  answer  to 
the  big  chain  stores,  which  incident¬ 
ally,  I  think,  offer  us  greater  compe¬ 
tition  than  the  price-cutting  specialty 
store  or  discount  house.  Their  policy 
and  set-up  preclude  taking  trade-ins; 
therefore  our  trade-in  service  will  help 
keep  our  customers  in  our  fold. 

Many  appliance  and  television  man¬ 
ufacturers  offer  special  models  where 
the  list  price  is  set  to  allow  you  more 
than  a  normal  percentage  of  markup. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  gimmick  that  will 
permit  the  retailer  to  promote  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  high  trade-in  allowance 
on  that  particular  model.  While  I  do 
not  advocate  such  a  procedure,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  that  such 
promotional  activity  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  many  stores. 

A  sale-clincher 

Trade-ins  are  a  selling  tool  for  your 
salesmen.  In  a  great  many  instances 
trade-in  allowances  are  large  enough 
to  provide  an  adequate  down  payment 
on  new  merchandise,  thus  requiring 
no  immediate  outlay  of  cash  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer. 

At  this  f>oint  I  would  like  to  digress 
and  tell  you  about  one  of  the  required 
activities  of  our  appliance  salesmen. 
Within  three  days  after  a  new  appli¬ 
ance  is  delivered  to  the  customer’s 
house,  our  salesman  must  make  an 
“in  the  home”  call.  This  is  done  for 
the  following  reasons: 

a.  To  make  sure  the  product  is  de¬ 
livered  in  top  condition. 

b.  To  see  that  installation  is  prop¬ 
erly  made. 

c.  To  further  demonstrate  and  ex¬ 
plain  features  of  the  product  to 
the  new  owner. 

d.  To  show  the  customer  that  our 
interest  in  her  extends  beyond  just 
selling  her— thus  creating  trust  in 
our  service  and  good  will  for  our 
store. 

e.  (This  is  why  I  am  digressing)— 
It  gives  the  salesman  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  look  over  her  other  appli¬ 
ances  and  suggest  trading  in  a 
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some  other  possibilities  for  home  fur-  I 
nishings  departments.  | 

Carole  Stupell  sagely  writes  this  re¬ 
garding  dinnerware:  “Our  first  step  is  ; 
to  create  some  sort  of  trading  post  for 
tired  patterns.  If  so,  women  would 
turn  in  all  that  dinnerware  they’ve 
grown  bored  with  over  the  yean.” 
Whatever  they’ve  paid  for  their  old 
set,  they’ll  feel  like  they’ve  made  a  ! 
profit  and  go  fleeting  off  to  buy  the 
new  set  they  really  want. 

A  store  in  Reading,  Pa.  successfully 
promotes  an  all  out  floor  coverii^ 
trade-in  plan.  The  head  of  this  store 
says,  “This  firm  has  been  quietly  do¬ 
ing  a  trade-in  business  in  floor  cover¬ 
ings  for  a  number  of  years,  but  only 
recently  decided  to  place  special  em-  : 
phasis  on  this  program.  We  are  en-  - 
couraging  people  to  trade-in  their  old 
floor  coverings,  not  because  they  are 
worn  out,  but  because  they  are  ill  (, 
fitting  or  the  color  does  not  blend 
with  the  room.” 

Stores  embarking  on  a  trade-in  pro¬ 
gram  should  proceed  slowly.  I  would 
not  advocate  an  all  out  trade-in  policy 
until  procedures  that  fit  your  own 
of>eration  are  proved  satisfactory. 


dated  piece  of  equipment  for  a 

new  model. 

Trade-ins  are  a  natural  for  “in  the 
home”  selling  of  all  “big  ticket”  items. 
What  a  marvelous  opportunity  for 
your  outside  salesman,  while  keeping 
an  appointment  to  show  floor  cover¬ 
ing  or  drajjeries,  to  suggest  trading  in 
that  old  chair  or  sofa  for  a  new  one 
that  will  blend  properly  with  the  new 
color  scheme!  This,  of  course,  would 
involve  some  inter-department  train¬ 
ing  for  your  outside  salesman  if  he 
were  to  carry  the  entire  transaction 
through.  However,  the  simple  method 
would  be  to  set  up  a  compensation 
schedule  for  all  leads  furnished  by 
him  that  result  in  sales.  These  leads 
would  be  followed  up  by  qualified 
sales  jjersonnel. 

Missing  the  boat? 

Let’s  see  who  is  doing  a  trade-in 
business  today,  and  how.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Furniture  Association 
reports  “trade-ins  are  a  boom  busi¬ 
ness.”  Some  furniture  stores  report 
that  trade-ins  are  involved  in  up  to 
25  per  cent  of  their  sales.  A  remark¬ 
able  87  f)er  cent  of  the  stores,  answer¬ 
ing  a  spot  check  survey  of  NRFA  on 
trade-in  activity,  do  a  full-fledged 
trade-in  business  in  furniture  and 
bedding.  Neither  size  nor  type  of  fur¬ 
niture  store  has  any  bearing  on  the 
decision  to  enter  the  trade-in  field. 
Large,  medium,  small,  borax,  middle 
and  quality  stores,  serving  both  rural 
and  metrop>olitan  districts,  promote 
trade-ins. 

NRFA  also  reports  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  trade-in  volume  of  these 
stores  is  in  furniture. 

Yet  very  few  department  stores  are 
accepting  trade-ins  on  merchandise 
other  than  appliances  and  television. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  of  us  have 
been  bogged  down  by  antiquated  pol¬ 
icies.  We  have  missed  the  boat  that 
has  been  cruising  along  merrily  with 
some  of  our  furniture  store  competi¬ 
tors. 

We,  of  course,  are  limiting  our  dis¬ 
cussion  here  to  home  furnishings,  but 
some  good  stores  are  trading  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  hats,  jewelry,  etc.  Let’s  look  at 


Which  department? 

By  all  means  start  with  your  major 
appliance  and  television  departments 
because  the  pressure  of  competition 
is  greatest  in  those  sections.  I  might 
add  that  it  is  easier  to  arrive  at  the 
proper  appraisal  values  of  used  items 
in  these  categories.  The  National  Ap  ;; 
pliance  Trade-in  Guide  Company 
publishes  annual  "blue  books”  on  ap  j 
pliances  and  television.  While  the 
values  they  place  on  trade-ins  may  not 
be  accurate  in  your  community,  they 
do  provide  a  basis,  as  does  the  “blue 
book”  in  the  automobile  industry,  for 
determining  a  prop>er  trade-in  allow¬ 
ance. 

The  next  addition  to  your  trade-in 
program  should  be  your  furniture  de¬ 
partment.  I  select  this  because  of  its 
“big  ticket”  nature.  Trade-in  allow¬ 
ances  are  naturally  attractive  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  where  a  large  investment  is  in¬ 
volved.  Appraisal  techniques  now  be¬ 
come  more  complex  and  require  the 
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pissing  this  opportunity? 

services  oi  experienced  personnel. 


When  >uu  have  a  smooth  running 
trade-in  piogram  in  appliances,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  furniture  you  can  go  ahead 
with  other  classifications  such  as  floor 
coverings,  lamps,  china,  etc. 

Now,  if  you  agree  that  a  well 
planned,  aggressive  trade-in  program 
offers  a  golden  opportunity,  we  are 
ready  to  discuss  the  various  ways  of 
appraising,  handling,  promoting  and 
disposing  of  this  merchandise. 

Appraisals 

Your  profit  will  hinge  on  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  running  a  trade-in  pro¬ 
gram.  Trade-in  allowance  schedules 
can  be  easily  set  up  in  appliances  and 
television.  Whoever  is  resp>onsible  for 
the  reconditioning,  handling  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  these  used  items  can,  by  using 
the  aforementioned  “blue  book”  as  a 
basis,  set  up  these  schedules. 

The  “blue  book”  can  only  give  you 
an  average  value  of  each  model  by 
age.  It  cannot  determine  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  each  article.  We  require  our 
appraisal  manager  to  enter  three  valu¬ 
ations  on  every  model  number  listed 
in  the  book,  depending  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  model  in  question  and  the 
amount  of  servicing  required  to  put 
this  item  in  salable  condition.  These 
schedules  are  turned  over  to  the  appli¬ 
ance  or  television  salesman  who  may 
then  quote  trade-in  allowances  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  prospective  buyer.  Any  devi¬ 
ation  from  these  schedules  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  department  man¬ 
ager  or  appraisal  manager. 

In  the  case  of  furniture  and  other 
home  furnishings  items,  appraisals 
should  be  made  by  a  person  qualified 
to  do  the  job.  Basic  schedules  are  not 
practical  because  of  w'ide  variations  in 
types  and  qualities.  Appraisers  should 
be  instructed  to  be  as  fair  as  {x>ssible 
with  the  customer  but  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  merchandise  must  be  sold 
profitably  after  it  is  renovated  and  re¬ 
conditioned  for  resale. 

Where  should  trade-in  merchandise 
be  displayed  and  sold?  While  many 
stores  {jermit  trade-in  goods  to  be  sold 
in  the  regular  departments,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  such  a  procedure  will 


detract  from  the  prestige  and  dignity 
of  any  good  department  store.  Our 
job  is  to  promote  new  fashions  and 
ideas— to  be  progressive  leaders  with 
the  latest  models  of  all  typ>es  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

How  then  are  the  trade-in  goods 
disposed  of?  One  way  is  to  have  peri¬ 
odic  warehouse  sales,  such  as  have 
been  gaining  in  popularity  around  the 
country.  That  these  sales  have  been 
tremendous,  we  must  all  agree.  Many 
stores  have  stated  that  they  could  have 
sold  many  more  trade-in  units  than 
they  had  on  hand.  The  alternative 
method,  and  the  one  we  use  at  Wolf 
&  Dessauer,  is  to  establish  a  separate 
retail  outlet  with  separate  personnel— 
of  a  different  character  from  our  main 
store,  and  one  that  can  handle  not 
only  trade-in  merchandise  but  distress 
goods  from  our  main  store  depart¬ 
ments.  They  would  include  goods 
damaged  in  delivery,  customer  adjust¬ 
ment  returns,  slow  moving  merchan¬ 
dise  and  broken  assortments.  And  to 
these,  why  not  add  new  merchandise 
of  lower  quality,  style  and  price  than 
those  carried  in  main  store  depart¬ 
ments? 

We  all  know  how  vast  this  market 
is  by  the  tremendous  volume  being 
done  by  the  borax  and  low  price  fur¬ 
niture  stores  throughout  the  country. 
Why  should  we  be  deprived  of  this 
market? 

Operating  procedures 

1.  Appraisal  allowance  should  be 
the  amount  you  expect  to  get  at  retail 
for  the  item,  less  the  cost  of  recondi¬ 
tioning  for  sale. 

2.  Allowance  is  deducted  from  the 
retail  price  of  the  new  merchandise 
on  the  sales  check. 

3.  Salesman’s  commission  applies 
only  to  the  net  amount  of  sale  after 
the  trade-in  allowance  is  deducted. 

4.  For  purposes  of  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  let  us  look  at  this  example: 

New  refrigerator  $300.00 

Trade-in  allowance  50.00 

Net  sale . $250.00 

We  now  have  taken  $250  in  sales  from 
our  stock  and  own  a  $50  used  item 
which  is  to  be  sold  or  transferred  to 


another  department  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  any  other  merchandise. 

There  are  no  markdowns  or  mark¬ 
ups  involved  unless  the  trade-in  item, 
for  reasons  that  would  apply  to  any 
merchandise,  is  to  be  marked  down 
for  disposal  or  marked  up  because  it 
was  bought  at  a  low  figure.  It  may  be 
that  for  comp)etitive  reasons  a  higher 
trade-in  allowance  is  approved  by  the 
department  manager.  In  that  case  a 
markdown  to  the  prof>er  selling  price 
of  the  trade-in  item  must  be  taken  by 
the  department  in  which  the  trans¬ 
action  was  made. 

If  you  are  contemplating  using  a 
separate  department  or  store  to  sell 
your  trade-ins,  I  will  outline  the  pro¬ 
cedure  we  use  at  Wolf  &  Dessauer: 

1.  The  trade-in  item  is  transferred 
to  our  warehouse  store  at  the  approved 
trade-in  allowance  price  as  the  retail, 
less  55^  per  cent  as  cost. 

2.  If  a  higher  trade-in  allowance  is 
given,  a  markdown  to  the  approved 
allowance  price  is  taken  by  the  parent 
department. 

3.  Markdowns,  if  necessary,  below 
the  approved  allowance  price  are  to 
be  taken  in  our  warehouse  store  de¬ 
partment. 

4.  Markups  after  reconditioning  of 
trade-in  merchandise  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  warehouse  store. 

5.  Costs  of  servicing  and  recon¬ 
ditioning  trade-in  merchandise  are 
charged  to  the  warehouse  store. 

The  warehouse  store  maintains  its 
own  “handy  man”  service  to  make 
simple  repairs  and  do  paint-up  jobs. 
All  major  servicing  is  done  by  the  reg¬ 
ular  service  department  and  charged 
accordingly. 

All  upholstered  goods  are  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  customer’s  home  in 
a  special  truck  and  are  completely 
cleaned  and  sterilized  before  they  are 
taken  to  the  store. 

We  do  not  charge  each  specific  item 
with  the  cost  of  reconditioning.  The 
warehouse  store  manager  should  reap¬ 
praise  the  renovated  article  in  order 
to  secure  the  maximum  retail  price 
possible.  It  is  here  that  an  astute  man¬ 
ager  proves  himself  of  great  value. 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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BiU  Stensgaard,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  in  the  business  of  creat¬ 
ing  the  'itinerant'*  displays  and 
some  of  the  properties  which  he 
here  offers  as  possible  answers  to 
the  problem  of  creating  better 
windows  at  lower  cost.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Point-of-Purchase  Ad¬ 
verting  Institute;  a  member  of 
the  Distribution  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  a  director  and  past 
president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation  of  Display  Industries.  He 
tenders  some  advice  here  about 
how  window  display  costs  should 
be  evaluated,  and  since  he  prob¬ 
ably  knows  more  about  window 
displays  than  anyone  else  in  the 
country,  it  is  valuable  advice. 


Action  and  color  make  this  a  dramatic  window  display.  The  grouping  at 
the  left  shows  product  variety  and  the  colors  are  shown  on  the  shelves  framing 
the  center  display  property.  The  mannequin’s  arms  move  up  and  down  and 
the  two  sections  of  the  enlarged  keyhole  move  back  and  forth. 


DRAMA  AT  A  PRICE 


By  W.  L.  Stensgaard,  President,  W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Associates,  Inc. 


£^OST  accounting  studies  of  retail  the  percentage  of  passersby  that  be- 
^  display  windows  can  produce  came  purchasing  customers, 
helpful  information  for  store  execu-  Nine  typical  window  displays  were 
tives  and  display  people.  During  re-  studied.  Three  were  classified  as 

cent  years  such  studies  have  been  “ordinary,”  three  as  “orderly”  and 

made,  and  the  results  not  only  offer  three  as  “dramatic.”  These  three 
startling  information  but  provide  ex-  classifications  appear  to  include  all 
cellent  guide  posts  for  retailers  con-  present  window  arrangements,  and 
cerned  with  the  sales  impact  of  dis-  this  survey’s  results  provide  the  basis 
plays.  for  a  broad  study  of  all  present  win- 

One  of  the  most  informative  sur-  dow  display  philosophies, 
veys  was  based  on  a  thorough  study 

of  three  kinds  of  displays  to  determine  The  Crowded  Window.  “Ordinary” 

the  number  of  people  who  p>assed  display  windows  are  those  crowded 

these  windows,  how  many  people  with  every  conceivable  tyjie  of  prtxl- 

stopped  to  look  ini  the  windows  and  uct.  All  available  window  space  is 


jammed,  and  the  main  purpose  is  to 
put  so  many  items  in  the  windows  that 
perhaps  one  of  them  will  strike  the 
fancy  of  a  passerby  and  produce  a  sale. 

In  many  instances  this  window  dis¬ 
play  space  is  sold  to  manufacturen 
whose  products  are  shown,  and  the 
objective  is  to  produce  direct  revenue 
instead  of  sales  or  customers.  Because 
of  the  time  involved  in  arranging  such 
displays  and  the  shrinkage  and  mark- 
downs  of  products  displayed,  the  small 
revenue  that  accrues  to  the  store  as  a 
result  of  such  a  policy  eventually  be¬ 
comes  a  deficit. 

Ordinary  display  windows  were  test- 


Swinging  arms  of  the  golfer,  oversized  tee  and  a  chunk  of  the  driving 
range  in  this  timely  men's  furnishings  window,  dramatize  the  assortment 
of  merchandise.  On  the  “ball,”  at  left,  is  a  featured  shirt.  Other  merchan¬ 
dise  is  arranged  on  “grass”  around  tee,  and  on  bambtw)  rack. 


ed  in  three  major  cities,  anti  it  was 
found  that  3,444  persons  passed  these 
windows  dttring  the  average  business 
hour.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  such 
passersby  were  considered  “billboard 
type  circulation.” 

Of  the  3,444  people  who  passed 
ordinary  window's,  only  20  per  cent, 
or  690,  looked  at  the  display  arrange¬ 
ments  inside.  These  690  people  were 
classified  as  “interested  shopping  cir¬ 
culation.” 

But  it  is  the  “buying  circulation” 
that  is  important  to  retailers,  and  only 
8.8  per  cent,  61  people,  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  shopping  circulation  actually 
purchased  something  shown  in  the 
window.  This  means  that  only  1.7  per 
cent  of  all  people  who  passed  the  win¬ 
dows  were  converted  into  purchasers. 

The  "Nice"  Window.  Results  show 
that  “orderly”  displays  more  than 
doubled  this  percentage.  Of  the  4,050 
people  an  hour  who  passed  orderly 
windows  in  the  same  three  major 
cities,  1,127  stopped  and  looked  at  the 
displays  and  179,  or  4.4  per  cent,  be- 
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came  purchasers  of  the  items. 

Orderly  displays,  according  to  the 
standards  set  for  this  study,  are  win¬ 
dow  displays  that  are  not  cluttered 
with  a  variety  of  products.  Instead, 
because  of  store  policy,  the  windows 
are  in  good  taste,  usually  they  are 
changed  according  to  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule  and  merchandise  in  them  is  dis¬ 
played  in  a  manner  that  is  easy  to  look 
at  and  shop  from.  This  is  the  kind  of 
display  most  often  used  by  medium 
and  large  department  stores. 

However,  although  orderly  win¬ 
dows  are  improvements  over  ordinary 
displays,  they  usually  lack  sales  ap¬ 
peal,  showmanship  or  merchandising 
qualities.  It  is  the  third  kind  of  dis¬ 
play  that  offers  these  features. 

The  Productive  Window.  During  the 
survey  the  third  classification  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “dramatized”  displays. 
Such  displays  not  only  show  the  mer¬ 
chandise  but  dramatically  portray  and 
emphasize  the  utility,  style  or  purpose 
of  the  products  shown.  Dramatized 
displays  become  pictures  from  which 


the  passersby  can  quickly  obtain  a 
complete  mental  impression  of  the 
merchandise  qualities  and  features. 

The  survey  indicated  that  drama¬ 
tized  windows  had  more  than  four 
times  as  much  sales  appeal  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  window  display  and  produced 
about  twice  as  many  sales  as  an  order¬ 
ly  display.  Of  the  4,183  an  hour  who 
passed  the  dramatic  displays,  356,  or 
8.5  per  cent,  became  purchasers. 

A  Cost  Study.  Analysis  of  this  survey 
svtggests  other  uses  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained.  Not  only  did  the  sur¬ 
vey  demonstrate  the  comparative  val¬ 
ues  of  dramatized,  orderly  and  ordi¬ 
nary  windows,  but  it  permits  retailers 
to  determine  the  dollars-expended  vs. 
sales-produced  ratio  of  display  win¬ 
dows. 

Most  retailers  are  capable  of  deter¬ 
mining  with  reasonable  accuracy  the 
sales  produced  by  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement,  a  television  commercial,  a 
direct-mail  program  or  other  advertis¬ 
ing  media.  However,  few  are  able  to 
provide  a  similar  figure  for  display 
windows.  Nor  has  there  been  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  retailers  know  the  cost 
per  1,000  circulation  of  a  display  win¬ 
dow. 

Yet  display  windows  are  a  medium, 
just  as  are  newspapers,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision.  Therefore,  for  a  retailer  to  in¬ 
telligently  apportion  his  sales  promo¬ 
tion  budget,  it  is  important  that  he 
have  cost-per-purchaser  information 
for  all  media,  including  display  win¬ 
dows. 

Because  this  and  other  surveys  show 
that  dramatized  displays  are  of  consid¬ 
erably  more  value  than  other  typ>es  of 
display  window's,  it  is  important  to 
know':  What  is  a  dramatized  display? 

.\s  mentioned,  dramatized  displays 
not  only  show  merchandise  but  dra¬ 
matically  portray  and  emphasize  the 
utility,  style  or  purpose  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  shown.  Study  of  a  few  dramatized 
displays  will  suggest  more  answers  to 
the  question. 

The  Selling  "Secret."  The  Cluett,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Co.  display  for  Arrow  Casual 
Wear,  illustrated  on  this  page,  not 
only  displays  merchandise  but  dra¬ 
matically  portrays  and  emphasizes 
product  qualities.  Different  colors 
and  styles  of  the  Arrow  products  are 
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Emotional  appeal  of  children  at  play  in  this  window  creates  a  favorable 
background  for  the  sales  message.  This  concerns  a  practical  way  of  assuring 
good  fit  in  children’s  underwear— the  E-Z  size-by-weight  system. 


shown  on  the  bamboo  rack  in  the 
background,  the  screened  “golf  ball” 
rack  to  the  left,  the  bench  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  oval  “green”  beneath  the 
tee  and  in  the  immediate  foreground. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  showing  product  variety  in  a 
window  display.  A  limited  number  of 
items  app>eals  to  a  limited  number  of 
{jeople.  A  p>erson  interested  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  product  category  may  not  see  in 
a  small  product  assortment  the  partic¬ 
ular  style  or  color  he  wants  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  become  converted  from 
an  interested  viewer  to  a  purchaser. 
Within  the  limitations  of  good  taste, 
many  different  price,  color  and  style 
ranges  should  be  shown. 

Mechanical  action,  important  to 
successful  product  demonstration  and 
dramatization,  is  utilized  in  this  dis¬ 
play.  The  arms  of  the  “golfer”  swing 
back  and  forth,  and  his  head  turns 
from  side  to  side  in  concert  with  the 
arm  action. 

Another  important  feature  of  this 
window  is  its  balance.  The  four  main 
components  of  the  window— the  bam¬ 
boo  rack,  the  tee  and  “ball”  on  the 
simulated  turf,  the  wire  figurine  and 
the  “Fore!”  sign— have  been  arranged 
to  complement  one  another.  The  fig¬ 
urine  and  sign  attract  attention,  the 
featured  shirt  on  the  “ball”  places  the 
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product  being  merchandised  in  im¬ 
mediate  view  of  the  person  who  has 
stopped  to  look  in  the  window  and 
the  bamboo  rack  then  allows  the 
potential  customer  to  study  casually 
the  varied  colors  and  styles  available. 
Strategically  arranged  selling  messages 
provide  additional  sales  impetus. 

But  the  true  “secret”  of  the  window 
is  that  it  attracts  attention  and  im¬ 
mediately  conveys  a  sales  impression  to 
passersby.  In  the  short  time  available 
for  relating  sales  appeal  to  {persons 
looking  in  the  window,  the  display 
makes  a  three-dimension,  multi-col¬ 
ored  sales  presentation  in  a  convinc¬ 
ing  manner. 

Emotional  Appeal.  The  display  shown 
above  also  conveys  a  strong,  direct 
sales  impression.  The  study  of  how  to 
create  these  impressions  provides  an 
understanding  of  dramatic  displays 
and  display  philosophy.  People  do 
not  buy  because  of  individual  items  or 
words,  or  isolated  appeals.  Instead, 
impressions  that  create  a  desirable 
atmosphere  in  the  potential  custom¬ 
er’s  mind  are  the  most  vital  elements 
in  a  display  window. 

Every  passerby  who  looks  at  this 
bright  window  immediately  has  a 
pleasurable  impression,  or,  as  it  is  stat¬ 
ed  on  the  display’s  sales  banner,  an 


impression  of  "fun.”  The  child-size 
mannequins  playing  on  the  roller 
coaster  display  property  are  obvious¬ 
ly  enjoying  themselves,  and  it  is  this 
attitude,  a  pleasant  one,  that  is  creat¬ 
ed  in  the  onlooker’s  mind. 

Once  attracted  to  the  display  that 
immediately  suggests  children  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves,  the  viewer  then  sees 
the  two  sales  appeals  at  either  side  of 
the  window.  E-Z  underwear  for  chil¬ 
dren  is  graded  in  size  according  to  the 
children’s  weight.  Most  parents  are 
cognizant  of  their  children’s  weights, 
and  they  are  offered  a  simplified  meth¬ 
od  of  mentally  selecting  the  size  of 
underwear. 

Successful  window  displays  all  have 
one  basic  ingredient— emotional  ap 
peal.  It  is  this  appeal  to  the  emotions 
that  becomes  the  important  sales  mes¬ 
sage.  If,  in  a  window  display  of  belts, 
for  example,  you  can  convey  the  idea 
that  the  displayed  belts  are  comfort¬ 
able— a  smiling  mannequin  with  arms 
outstretched  in  a  pleased  manner  and 
performing  some  common  action— 
you  quickly  give  persons  viewing  the 
display  a  sound  reason  for  buying  the 
belts;  comfort.  Emotional  appeals, 
which  can  be  built  into  window  dis¬ 
plays  by  imaginative  display  person¬ 
nel,  are  much  more  successful  than 
orderly  arrangements  of  merchandise 
with  written  sales  messages. 

The  Cost  Question.  But  how  can  a 

retailer  afford  to  create  dramatic  dis¬ 
plays  that  will  create  sales? 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
most  costly  of  the  three  types  of  dis¬ 
plays  studied  in  this  surv'ey  was  not 
the  dramatic  display.  Rather,  it  was 
the  least  successful  of  the  three  types 
studied,  the  ordinary  display.  So  the 
problem  resolves  itself,  for  no  longer 
is  it  a  matter  of  how  you  can  afford 
to  create  dramatic  displays.  Briefly, 
you  cannot  afford  not  to  utilize  dra¬ 
matic  displays. 

However,  because  cost  is  a  factor  of 
considerable  concern  to  any  retailer, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  how 
display  costs  may  be  reduced. 

One  practical  solution  rests  with 
display  properties  supplied  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  Although  the  average  re¬ 
tailer  probably  throws  away  about 
$25  worth  of  manufacturer-supplied 
display  materials  every  working  day, 
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tures.  Should  this  attitude  be  changed, 
the  result  most  obviously  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  quality  of  window 
displays. 

How  do  you  compare  window  dis¬ 
plays  with  other  media? 

Although  the  survey  discussed  earl¬ 
ier  in  this  article  provides  generally 
helpful  information,  each  retail  store 
differs  according  to  the  size  of  the  city 
in  which  it  is  located  and  its  street 
location.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested 
that  retailers  would  derive  guiding  in¬ 
formation  should  they  determine  the 
number  of  people  who  pass  their  dis¬ 
play  windows,  the  number  of  people 
who  look  at  the  merchandise  displayed 
and  the  number  of  people  who  are 
converted  from  passersby  to  pur¬ 
chasers. 

With  such  information  a  retailer 
then  can  compare  the  value  of  his 
windows  with  other  media. 

Present  trends  indicate  that  increas¬ 
ing  recognition  is  being  given  to  the 
merchandising  value  of  display  win¬ 
dows  by  both  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  I.,ocated  where  products  are 
sold,  effective  window  displays  can 
sway  customers’  buying  opinions  and 
substantially  increase  sales  volume  of 
retailers  who  utilize  them  skillfully. 


display  budgets  are  not  established 
according  to  the  true  sales  value  of 
window  displays. 

Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  each 
retailer  should  have  a  survey  of  the 
sales  value  of  his  windows.  This  can 
either  be  by  a  competent  sales  analy¬ 
sis  firm  or  by  the  retailer  himself.  It 
is  as  simple  as  determining  the  “cir¬ 
culation”  (i.e.,  passersby  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  that  stop  to  look  in  the 
window)  and  measuring  this  figure 
against  the  amounts  spent  with  other 
media  to  achieve  the  same  circulation. 
For  example,  if  you  spend  $2,000  for 
an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  that 
has  a  total  circulation  of  200,000,  is  it 
not  practical  to  spend  similarly  for 
windows  that  have  a  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  of  200,000  people?  And,  because 
of  the  tremendous  impact  of  windows, 
which  are  three-dimensional,  life-size, 
feature  color  and  have  complementary 
rather  than  competing  displays  near¬ 
by,  it  seems  a  reasonable  suggestion 
that  the  $2,000  for  a  window  would  be 
a  more  beneficial  investment. 

At  the  present  time,  window  dis¬ 
plays  are  considered  an  isolated  medi¬ 
um  not  to  be  compared  with  other 
merchandising  media  for  purposes  of 
determining  budgets  and  expendi¬ 


tecently  there  has  developed  a  trend 
that  indicates  a  definite  concern  by 
manufacturers  about  the  quality  and 
ellKtiveness  of  their  display  materials. 
One  strong  indication  of  this  trend  is 
the  increased  use  of  “itinerant”  dis¬ 
plays. 

Itinerants,  although  higher  in  unit 
price  than  ordinary  manufacturer- 
supplied  displays,  offer  advantages  to 
both  retailers  and  manufacturers. 
Manufacturers  are  assured  that  retail- 
en  will  feature  them,  and  retailers,  in 
exchange  for  their  guarantee  that  they 
will  use  the  properties  to  produce  a 
promotion  of  the  firm’s  products,  re¬ 
ceive  a  sales-generating  display  that 
may  be  worth  anywhere  from  a  few 
hundred  to  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

Itinerants  are  traveling  displays  of 
high  quality,  purchased  by  manufac¬ 
turers  who  lend  them  to  retailers  for 
special  promotions.  The  only  cost  to 
retailers  is  the  incoming  shipping 
charge.  Thus  a  retailer  can  receive 
for  a  week’s  use  a  display  valued  at 
$1,000  for  as  little  as  $10  for  incoming 
shipping  charges. 

Lower-cost  materials  also  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  retailers 
interested  in  reducing  display  costs. 
For  example,  new  vacuum-formed 
plastics  offer  substantial  unit  cost  re¬ 
ductions  while  providing  properties 
of  quality  comparable  to  those  made 
of  other  materials.  A  decorative  prop¬ 
erty  of  vacuum-formed  plastic  may 
cost  only  $1.50,  whereas  a  similar 
property  of  wood  costs  about  $10. 

Although  these  vacuum-formed 
properties  are  lower  in  original  price 
than  comparable  items  of  wood,  they 
are  easier  to  maintain  than  wooden 
properties,  do  not  tarnish  or  show 
finger  marks,  require  less  storage 
space,  are  easier  to  handle  because  of 
lighter  weight  and  have  utilization 
periods  comparable  to  wooden  prop¬ 
erties. 


Color  wheel  behind  the  main  display  property  attracts  attention  and  adds 
variety  to  this  window.  The  dignity  of  the  display  enhances  the  numerous 
products  spread  in  a  larger  "wheel’’  around  the  window. 


ikaVoir 


What  to  Spend.  The  subject  of  costs, 
of  course,  suggests  an  evaluation  by 
retailers  of  the  amount  that  should 
be  used  for  window  displays.  Some 
stores  spend  $300  or  $400  a  week  on 
windows.  Others  allow  as  little  as  $25 
or  $30,  an  amount  sufficient,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  for  only  wallboard  and  cold- 
water  paint.  Because  of  such  varia¬ 
tions  in  expenditures,  it  appears  that 
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How  to  Carry  Out 
a  Work  Sampling  Study 

By  J.  William  Kerpelman 

The  technique  is  not  complicated;  the  result  can  be 
a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  production;  and  this 
excellent  exposition  shows  that  work  sampling  can  be 
used  effectively  in  small  as  well  as  large  stores. 
Mr.  Kerpelman,  an  industrial  engineer,  does  cost 
reduction  research  for  The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore. 


"■N  the  never-ending  battle  to  keep 
costs  down  and  profits  margins  up, 
retailers  must  be  constantly  alert  to 
every  opportunity  to  reduce  expenses. 
Before  managements  can  cut  costs, 
however,  they  must  have  the  facts 
about  how  men  and  machines  are  be¬ 
ing  used,  so  that  the  non-productive 
and  time-consuming  operations  pres¬ 
ent  in  any  activity  can  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Work  sampling  is  a  means 
of  gathering  such  information. 

A  work  sampling  study  made  of  one 
selling  department  revealed  that  sales- 
p>eople  during  the  peak  season  spent 
32  p>er  cent  of  their  time  off  the  selling 
floor  in  the  non-selling  functions  of 
looking  for  merchandise  and  counting 
stock!  On  the  basis  of  this  finding, 
$alesp>er$on  productivity  was  increased 
in  this  department  during  the  busy 
season— the  period  of  highest  sales. 

What  Is  Work  Sampling?  Work 
sampling  is  a  random  sampling  meth¬ 
od  of  determining  the  propK)rtion  of 
time  sp>ent  in  each  of  the  op>erations 
that  compKJse  a  specific  activity.  It 
can  be  applied  with  equal  validity  to 
both  personnel  and  machines.  The 


sampling  is  conducted  simply  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  series  of  random  observations  of 
the  activity  (man  or  machine)  and  re¬ 
cording  the  operation  taking  place  at 
the  instant  of  observation.  The  facts 
about  an  activity  can  also  be  gathered, 
of  course,  by  continuous  observation 
methods  such  as  time  study,  but  work 
sampling  offers  certain  advantages; 

1.  Work  sampling  studies  are  inex¬ 
pensive  and  rapid.  Work  sampling 
has  been  estimated  by  some  users 
to  cost  about  one-half  of  a  compar¬ 
able  time  study. 

2.  Work  sampling  does  not  require 
highly  skilled  observers. 

3.  Work  sampling  enables  one  ob¬ 
server  to  study  large  groups  of  per¬ 
sonnel  or  machines  at  one  time. 
This  cannot  be  done  too  well  with 
time  study. 

Uses  of  Work  Sampling.  Work  sam¬ 
pling  can  reveal  the  proportion  of 
non-productive  time  in  each  operation 
—the  time  that  keeps  productivity 
down  and  costs  up. 

1.  It  can  be  applied  to  accounting 
machines,  marking  machines,  fork 
lifts,  hand  trucks  and  hampers.  It  will 


tell  management  what  perceniage  ol 
the  time  such  machines  and  equip-  j 
ment  are  idle.  With  these  facts  at  i 
hand,  the  work  schedule  can  t)e  ana-  ' 
lyzed  and  idle  time  reduced  or  elimi¬ 
nated.  Capital  equipment  pays  its 
way  only  when  in  use. 

2.  Work  sampling  can  be  used  to 
provide  the  facts  about  how  sales¬ 
people,  stockmen,  unit  control  clerks, 
supervisors  and  other  {lersonnel  spend 
their  time. 

3.  Work  sampling  can  reveal  the 
flow  pattern  of  merchandise  moving 
within  the  organization.  It  can  tell  | 
you  what  projxjrtion  of  merchandise  6 
moves  directly  to  the  selling  floor,  to 
forward  stock  and  to  reserve  stock, 
Such  information  would  prove  invalu¬ 
able  when  new  or  remodeled  facilities 
are  being  planned. 

Theory  of  Work  Sampling.  Work  sam¬ 
pling  is  based  on  the  widely  used 
concept  of  probability.  The  theory  of 
probability  tells  us  that  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  chance  occurrences  tends  to 
follow  the  same  pattern  as  a  large  | 
number  of  occurrences.  For  example, 
it  has  been  proven  mathematically 
that  when  a  coin  is  tossed  any  number 
of  times,  the  results  will  be  50  per  cent 
heads  and  50  per  cent  tails.  If  we 
actually  toss  a  coin,  however,  the  out¬ 
come  will  not  be  50-50  every  time. 
We  may  get  60-40,  75-25  or  some  other 
combination.  The  results  though  will 
tend  to  approach  the  mathematical 
result  of  50-50,  and  the  more  times  the 
coin  is  tossed  the  stronger  this  tend¬ 
ency  will  be. 

Work  sampling  follows  the  same 
rule.  A  small  number  of  observations 
of  job  operation  taken  at  random 
tends  to  follow  the  same  frequency  of 
occurrence  as  a  large  number. 

Planning  the  Study.  There  are  five 
preparatory  steps: 

1.  Determine  what  information  is 
required.  List  and  define  the  opera¬ 
tions  making  up  the  activity  in  as 
much  detail  as  necessary  for  the  ob¬ 
jectives  in  mind. 

2.  Design  a  form  for  recording  the 
observations.  It  need  not  be  elaborate. 

3.  Decide  upon  the  frequency  of 
observation.  The  number  of  times  per 
day  that  the  activity  should  be  ob¬ 
served  is  variable.  If  it  is  a  highly 
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PULSE 

MARK-DOWN 

. . .  or  planned  merchandising? 


TAKE  THE  OUE8SWORK  OUT  OP  MERCHANOISINO 
WITH  THE  NEW  IBM  TICKET  CONVERTERI 


Daily  Sales  Reports  .  . .  Daily  Classification  Reports  .  . . 
Daily  Inventory  Control  Reports  ...  all  the  vital  data  you 
need  for  a  profitable  buying  or  merchandising  plan  can  be 
on  your  desk  every  morning! 

This  fast,  completelv  automatic  merchandising  control 
is  possible  with  the  IBM  Ticket  Converter.  At  a  rate  of 
6,000  cards  per  hour,  it  converts  your  sales  ticket  data  into 
IBM  Punched  Cards!  From  these,  you  get  detailed 
management  and  accounting  reports— overnight!  Now, 
at  a  glance,  you  know  exactly  which  items  are  moving— 
by  style,  size,  color,  fabric,  supplier,  units  and  dollars— 
all  the  facts  you  need  for  profit-making  decisions. 

Get  the  full  storv  from  your  local  IBM  representative,  or 
write;  Retail  Department,  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Ask  for  free  folder,  “Just  The  Ticket.” 


IBM  549  Ticket  Converter 
converts  your  price  ticket  data 
into  punched  cards. 
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Figure  2.  CUMULATIVE  OBSERVATION 


repetitive  type  of  activity  (such  n 
billing  machine  work)  in  which  ;ill  the 
of>erations  occur  frequently,  the  obeoi. 
vations  can  be  spread  out.  If  the  activ* 
ity  is  less  ref>etitive  (such  as  complaiat 
adjustment)  or  contains  some  operei 
tions  that  occur  infrequently,  mat 
observations  should  be  made  eadt 
day.  This  increases  the  chance  of  ob- 
serving  all  job  components,  ihereby^^ 
increasing  the  accuracy  of  the  study.| 

4.  Estimate  the  number  of  obse: 
tions  needed.  This  is  necessary  to 
plan  the  frequency  of  observati 
number  of  observers,  and  length  ofv  j 
the  study.  The  number  depends  oal| 
the  accuracy  desired.  The  greater  the® 
number  of  observations,  the  greater® 
the  accuracy.  Experience  with  work^jj 
sampling  will  enable  a  fairly  accurallK 
estimate  to  be  made  prior  to  the  start| 
of  the  study.  A  simple  tabulation  of' 
the  cumulative  occurrence  of  each' 
operation,  maintained  as  the  study 
progresses,  will  signal  when  enough 
observations  have  been  recorded.  This 
is  explained  in  a  later  example. 

5.  Instruct  the  observer.  He  rausti 
thoroughly  understand  each  operation 
he  is  to  record.  This  is  important  so 
that  each  operation  will  be  recordedi 
the  same  way  every  time  it  is  observed.. 


How  to  Moke  the  Study.  Making  the 
actual  study  is  a  simple  process: 

1.  Lay  out  a  route  for  the  observer 
to  take  through  the  work  area,  and 
designate  points  at  which  the  observa¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made. 

2.  The  observer  walks  to  the  desig¬ 
nated  spot  at  random  times  and  makes 
a  tally  mark  on  the  form  opposite  the 
job  operation  taking  place  at  that 
instant. 

3.  Summarize  the  results  of  the 
studies  each  day.  Merely  divide  the 
number  of  observed  operations  by  the 
total  observations  to  get  the  percent¬ 
age  occurrence. 

4.  Maintain  a  cumulative  summary 
of  results.  Divide  the  cumulative  total 
number  of  observations  of  each  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  cumulative  total  observa¬ 
tions  to  get  the  cumulative  percentage 
occurrence.  When  this  cumulative 
percentage  occurrence  becomes  stable 
for  each  operation,  sufficient  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  recorded  to  reach  a 
valid  conclusion. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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DRAMATIZING  COLOR  NAMES.  Honey  bears  clambered  all  over  this  wiiulcw  at 
Steketee’s,  (irand  Rapids,  to  help  promote  Mary  Grey’s  “Honey  Bear”  color  in  hosiery. 


11^ OMEN’S  hosiery  sales  for  some  lime  have 
been  lagging  behind  those  for  the  store  as 
a  whole.  Yet,  while  many  hosiery  buyers  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  meet  last  year’s  figures,  others  are  showing 
excellent  results,  building  volume  and  profit  year 
after  year. 

In  order  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  lift 
the  level  of  hosiery  performance  generally,  the  re¬ 
search  staff  of  Stores  has  surveyed  buyers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  has  questioned  representative 
resources  in  this  field.  In  the  light  of  their  com¬ 
ments,  it  is  obvious  that  too  much  price  promotion 
and  too  little  of  anything  else  has  proved  an  un- 
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wholesome  diet  for  hosiery  mills  and  departments. 

Fortunately,  price  is  far  from  being  the  oyily 
appeal  that  leads  a  woman  to  buy  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings.  In  collecting  material  for  the  article  that 
follows.  Stores  was  particularly  careful  to  seek  out 
examples  of  successes  based  on  other  than  price 
appeal.  Thanks  to  the  generous  cooperation  of 
buyers,  hosiery  manufacturers  and  yarn  sources, 
it  is  possible  to  present  here  not  only  opinions  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  hosiery  department’s  present 
troubles,  but  also  case  histories  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  point  the  way  to  a  cure.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  are  outlined  on  page  32. 
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She  keeps  up  with  the  times.  That’s 
why  she  asked  for  Larkwood  stretch- 
sheers.  There’s  just  nothin  like  their 
fit,  beauty  and  comfort.  Fact  is,  she 
simply  won’t  go  back  to  conventional 
nylons.  Imagine  her  surprise  when  she 
found  a  store  that  didn’t  carry  stretch- 
sheers.  Rather  fusty,  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  to  say  the  least! 

So  she  went  to  another  store,  a  store 
that  keeps  its  eyes  and  ears  open  for 
new  developments — that  make  money. 
They  carry  Larkwood  stretch-sheers. 
They’d  found  out  these  revolutionary 
nylons  invented  by  Larkwood  gave 
them  the  highest  unit  volume  prices. 
Not  to  mention  the  lower  inventory, 
simplified  handling  and  selling,  and  the 
dramatic  promotional  story.  If  your 
store  hasn’t  yet  set  up  a  profitable 
“stretch”  operation,  let  our  Larkwood 
merchandising  expert  show  you  how. 

SUPBR  STOCKING  xtt— the  new 

sheer  sheers,  are  made  by  Larkwood’s 
new  exclusive  Two-Thread  process. 
They  wear  better  than  any  comparably 
sheer  stretch  stockings.  Si  .SB  a  pair. 

OUARSNTKKD  x-soft— the  all  pur¬ 
pose  sheers  that  wear  so  well  they’re 
backed  by  a  guarantee  of  90  days’  wear 
from  every  2  pairs.  S3.B8  for  2  pairs. 

ANOSL  LACK  X  f  —  the  non-run 
sheers  that  stretch  almost  to  invisi¬ 
bility.  SI  .88  a  pair. 

FABULOUS  STOCKING  Xf  — the 

original  stretch  sheers  that  revolution¬ 
ized  the  hosiery  industry.  81.38  a  pair. 
All  Larktvood  stockings  are  made  of  Ttvo- 
Direxional, High-Twist  ''CHADOlX)N"*  yam. 


LARKWOOD 

^Hhe  only  sheer  stretch  stockings  that  skin-fit  your  legs — never  bag  or  sag!” 


CHADBOWN  HOSinY  MIUS,  INC. 

ciuiionii  NoaiN  caaouNA 
Chadbourn  Sales  Corporation 
NEW  YOKK,  Empir*  SUU  BnUdinc 
LOS  ANGELES,  707  South  HiU  StrMt 
CHICAGO,  067  XoichABdiM  Hart 
ATLANTA  •  RORTON  *  OALLAB 
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Hosier  }  can  be  smartly  merchandised,  and  ther  e 
are  better  promotions  than  price  promotions 


Regaining  Hosiery  Profits 


The  last  year  in  which  the  women’s 
hosiery  department  outstripped 
the  total  main  store  in  sales  gain  was 
1950.  Ever  since  then,  hosiery  sales 
have  lagged  in  comparison  with  total 
main  store.  On  the  basis  of  Federal 
Reserve  reports,  the  department  last 
vear  did  about  86  per  cent  of  its  1950 
volume,  whereas  the  total  main  store 
was  about  one  per  cent  above  1950. 
For  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year, 
the  total  main  store  was  running  five 
[jer  cent  ahead  of  last  year;  the  hosiery 
department  had  no  increase. 

This  sorry  sales  picture  has  been 
presented  over  a  period  during  which 
new  developments  in  hosiery  have 
been  coming  thick  and  fast.  There 
have  been  progressively  finer  deniers; 
there  have  been  seamless  types;  there 
have  l)een  sandal-footed  hose  for  wear 
with  the  most  extreme  of  cut-out 
shoes;  there  have  been  stretch  sheers. 
Yet  sales  have  gone  down. 

The  picture  presented  by  the  ho¬ 
siery  industry  is  no  more  cheerful 
than  that  reflected  in  department  store 
figures.  The  number  of  dozens  of 
ladies’  hose  sold  by  manufacturers 
during  the  first  six  months  of  each  of 
the  past  five  years  has  varied  hardly  at 
all.  If  anything,  the  number  of  hose 
bought  j)er  year  per  customer  has  gone 
down,  for  we  now  have  about  five  per 
cent  more  adult  women  to  buy  stock¬ 
ings  than  we  had  five  years  ago.  Yet 
the  numljer  sold  remains  the  same. 
And  the  average  price  per  pair  sold  is 
lower. 

Put  the  Itlame  tm  Price 

Many  observers,  retailers  as  well  as 
manufacturers,  blame  this  condition 
on  the  fact  that  the  price  appeal  has 
been  worked  to  a  fare-thee-well  these 
past  few  years.  The  best  retail  count- 
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ers  have  been  heaped  with  bargain 
hosiery  at  low,  low,  low  prices.  The 
l)est  brands  of  hosiery  have  20-off  sales 
twice  a  year. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong 
with  price  promotions  now'  and  then; 
the  best  people  have  them.  What  has 
been  wrecking  the  hosiery  business 
for  department  stores  and  their  re¬ 
sources  is  the  extent  to  which  price 
has  been  allowed  to  dominate  the  sell¬ 
ing  ]>icture,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  appeal.  When  a  new  idea 
in  hosiery  construction  hits  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  top  price  line  and  then  slides 
dow’n  l)elow’  a  dollar  a  pair  w'ithin  a 
year,  it  may  be  that  the  mills  are 
reaching  out  for  the  mass  market  and 
passing  savings  along  to  consumers. 
Or  it  may  be  that  everyone  is  in  such 
a  rush  to  cut  prices  that  people  have 
forgotten  other  w'ays  to  sell. 

.All  the  emphasis  on  price,  both  in¬ 
dustry  and  buyers  now  admit,  hasn’t 
sold  an  extra  jiair  of  stockings.  It  has, 
instead,  taken  a  fashion  item  and 


made  it  something  to  buy  on  a  replace¬ 
ment  basis,  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Like  a  sack  of  potatoes  or  a  bottle  of 
aspirin,  much  of  today’s  hosiery  is 
picked  up  at  the  most  convenient  loca¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  the  price  is  reasonable 
—chain  store,  sup>ermarket,  drug  store. 

Meeting  Chain  Competition 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  over  em¬ 
phasis  on  price  in  department  stores 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  chain  store  com¬ 
petition.  Several  manufacturers,  how¬ 
ever,  point  out  that  buyers  are  mis¬ 
taken  in  thinking  they  compete  w'ith 
the  chains  by  featuring  hosiery  at  79 
cents  or  lower.  They  emp/hasize  that 
the  strongest  lines  in  the  chains  are 
usually  at  $1.00  and  $1.25  a  pair.  Al¬ 
though  there  may  be  specials  at  lower 
prices,  they  are  only  a  minor  part  of 
the  activity  and  are  not  allowed  to  dis¬ 
tract  the  customer  from  the  key  price 
lines. 

In  the  department  store,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  $1.00  and  $1.25  prices 


FASHION  BACKGROUND  FOR  HOSIERY.  Dresses,  jew 
elry,  gloves,  toiletries,  and  bags  help  to  provide  a  backgroiiiid  for 
this  hosiery  window  at  Dcy  Brothers,  Syracuse.  Featured  hosiery  is 
Berkshire’s  Pink  CUoud;  dresses  rrii  the  standing  figures  are  identi¬ 
fied  as  to  price  and  department. 


This  is  the  kind  of  perfect 
all-over  fit  your  customers 

can  expect  of  Berkshire’s 


STRETCH 

STOCKINGS 


You’ll  never  have  complaints  about  wrinkling,  bagging  or  binding  with  full-fashioned 
Berkshire  Stretch  Stockings  because  they  have  just  the  right  amount  of  stretch 
both  ways  for  perfect  fit.  On  they  go,  slimming,  clinging,  stretching  to  a  sheer  mist 

on  the  leg.  The  fitted  heel  “cups” ;  the  seams  stay  arrow-straight  all  day.  And  the 
exclusive  Nylace  Top  and  Toe-Ring  make  these  stretch  stockings  w-e-a-r  so  much  longer. 
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FASHION  AND  FACTS.  At  Newman’s,  Enid,  Oklahuinu,  this 
simple,  attractive,  but  hard-hitting  window  features  a  Berkshire 
fashion  color,  “Pink  Cloud,”  and  uses  a  mounted  Vogue  ad  for 
emphasis.  'I'he  leg  forms  are  placed  with  back  to  the  viewer,  to 
make  capital  of  hne  seams  and  neat  heels. 


tend  to  be  neglected.  I'he  customer 
usually  finds  an  array  of  good  brands 
at  $1.35,  $1.65  and  $1.95  a  pair,  and 
the  bargain  hose.  Sometimes,  such  a 
to-do  is  made  over  the  newest  and 
cheafjest  competition  beater  that  the 
customer  who  wants  a  gocxl  stocking 
has  a  hard  time  finding  it.  Smart  buy¬ 
ers  (and  some  chains)  make  a  practice 
of  putting  the  cut-price  special  a  good 
distance  away  from  the  regular  hosiery 
counters.  Thus  the  atmosphere  of  the 
department  remains  unaffected,  and 
its  displays  can  give  emphasis  to  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  price. 

Appeals  Other  Than  Price 

There  is  ample  indication  that  the 
customer  is  receptive  to  appeals  other 
than  price.  Buyers  cooperating  in  this 
study  listed  the  sales  appeals  they  con¬ 
sider  strongest  for  women’s  hosiery. 
Named  by  8S  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
buyers  was  “known  brand.”  “Accur¬ 
ate  fit”  was  mentioned  by  70  per  cent; 
“wearing  quality”  by  54  per  cent; 
then  “price”  by  52  per  cent. 

Consumer  suVveys  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  also  show  the  importance 
of  factors  other  than  price.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers  sought  infor¬ 


mation  as  to  what  women  ask  for 
when  they  come  up  to  the  hosiery 
counter.  Most  of  them,  it  found,  spec¬ 
ify  the  weight  or  degree  of  sheerness 
they  want;  a  few  specify  brand  first. 
More  recently,  Larkwocxl  made  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  surveys  and  found  women  most 
interested  in  fit,  then  wear,  comfort, 
and  looks.  .Another  manufacturer, 
checking  on  brand  preference  among 
women  throughout  the  country,  found 
that  the  brand  enjoying  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  customer  loyalty  is  one  that  has 
always  been  promoted  on  the  basis  of 
quality  and  sound  value  rather  than 
on  straight  price  appeal.  As  it  ha|> 
}jens,  it  is  the  private  brand  of  one  of 
the  chains! 

Getting  Out  of  the  Rut 

It  isn’t  always  within  the  buyer’s 
power  to  correct  the  situation  in  which 
the  hosiery  department  finds  itself  to¬ 
day.  Nearby  stores  may  talk  nothing 
but  price  in  their  advertising,  thus 
making  it  doubly  difficult  for  the  store 
that  tries  to  sell  quality  and  fashion. 
However  much  faith  the  buyer  has  in 
his  ability  to  win  out  by  his  own 
sound  methods,  he  needs  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  management  will  go 
along  with  him,  else  he,  too,  is  tempt¬ 


ed  to  join  the  low,  low  price  parade. 

In  a  department  that  leans  heavily, 
as  hosiery  does,  on  national  brands, 
the  pricing  |X)licies  of  the  resource 
become  esfiecially  important.  Most 
national  brands  run  20-per-cent-off 
sales  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  most  of 
their  accounts  accept  the  idea  with 
joy.  Other  buyers  maintain  that  a 
brand  which  has  been  sold  all  year 
on  its  merits  does  not  need  a  price 
cut— but  they  have  a  hard  time  resist¬ 
ing  the  pressure  to  take  up  the  cut- 
price  offer. 

Some  buyers  call  the  industry  the 
victim  of  its  own  capacity  to  produce 
—and  of  its  own  readiness  to  cut  prices 
even  on  new  items  from  which  the 
bloom  hasn’t  begun  to  rub  off.  One 
buyer  cites  a  stocking  that  sold  at  $21 
a  dozen  last  year  and  now  sells  at  .$9.60 
a  dozen.  “Is  that  cricket?”  he  asks. 
On  the  other  hand,  old-line  firms 
blame  the  buyers  for  letting  Johnny- 
come-lately  lines  buy  their  way  into 
stores  with  generous  advertising  and 
other  allowances.  The  too-generous 
allowance,  they  say,  often  comes  about 
because  the  manufacturer  has  nothing 
to  offer  but  concessions.  They  urge 
buyers  to  make  sure  they  are  getting 
a  good  product  and  a  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  program,  rather 
than  just  concessions  alone. 

The  Store  on  Its  Oivn 

There  are  many  things,  however, 
that  an  individual  store  can  do  to  get 
its  hosiery  operation  on  a  sounder 
basis.  Some  of  these  the  buyer  can 
undertake  alone;  others  definitely  need 
management’s  moral  .support. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
windows.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
hosiery  departments  rarely  get  enough 
windows,  there  is  the  fact  that  many 
a  ready-to-wear  window  shows  man¬ 
nequins  in  beautifully  accessorized 
costumes— but  barelegged.  By  impli¬ 
cation,  such  windows  tell  the  customer 
that  hosiery  is  unimportant,  that  it 
adds  nothing  to  a  costume,  that  a 
woman  is  well  groomed  without  it, 
that  one  stocking  is  as  good  as  another 
with  her  outfit. 

Ideally,  every  ready-to-wear  manne¬ 
quin  in  a  store  window  should  wear 
a  stocking  of  the  color  and  weight  best 
suited  to  the  outfit,  and  a  credit  .card 
in  the  window  should  tell  the  hosiery 
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Retailers  to  Use  New  Idea 
for  Selling  Hosiery 
of  Du  Pont  Nylon 


“Use-Wardrobe”  Promotions  to  Stress  Three  Sheers 
for  Three  Different  Occasions 


The  “use- wardrobe”  is  a  great  new  selling 
idea  that  can  help  you  stimulate  sales  of 
hosiery  of  Du  Pont  nylon  this  fall. 

Sell  a  specific  sheer  (instead  of  denier) — 
for  a  specific  occasion.  Sell  “evening  sheers” 
(10  and  12  denier), “dress  sheers”(15  denier), 
“walking  sheers”  (30  denier).  This  new  ward¬ 
robe  concept  gives  you  a  chance  to  sell  three 
sheers  instead  of  one! 

Retailers  have  responded  enthusiastically 
to  the  “use- wardrobe”  idea.  Of  200  leading 
stores  queried,  97%  plan  tie-in  promotions 
to  include  advertising,  window  and  interior 
displays,  special  sales  training. 


A  broad  advertising  and  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  carrying  the  “use-wardrobe”  idea  to 
consumers  has  already  been  launched  with  a 
full-color  2-page  spread  by  Du  Pont  in  LIFE, 
September  12,  and  color  pages  in  CHARM 
and  GLAMOUR.  Another  four-color  spread 
will  follow  in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
MAGAZINE,  October  23,  with  color  pages 
in  the  October  issues  of  VOGUE  and  HAR¬ 
PER’S  BAZAAR. 

Tie  in  with  the  “hosieiy- wardrobe”  idea 
now.  Contact  your  supplier  or  write  for  a  com¬ 
plete  promotion  kit  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.  (Inc.) ,  Room  N -0494,  W i  1  mington  98,  Del. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


Exciting  new  things  are  happening  in  NYLON— one  of  Du  Font’s  modern-living  fibers 
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story,  along  with  the  story  of  the 
purse,  gloves,  hat,  and  jewelry  shown 
on  the  figure.  Extra  trouble  and  extra 
cost  may  he  involved,  but  the  stakes 
may  well  he  worth  it.  Consider  the 
extra  volume  and  profit,  for  instance, 
if  each  customer  buys  just  one  more 
pair  of  stockings  a  year  ...  or  if 
women  who  wear  mink  and  drive 
Cadillacs  rediscover  the  joys  of  wear¬ 
ing  really  beautiful  stockings  ...  or 
if  gift  shoppers  can  be  made  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  wonderful  compliment  im¬ 
plied  in  a  box  of  fabulously  expensive, 
fabulously  fragile  hose! 

Modernizing  the  Department 

The  merchandise  manager  of  a 
large  store  recently  bought  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  of  his  own.  One  of  his  first 
steps  was  to  rip  out  the  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment  and  replace  the  fixtures  with  a 
group  like  those  in  the  store  he  had 
just  left.  He  had  seen  what  they  could 
do!  The  ones  he  installed  have  mir¬ 
rors,  set  back  at  an  incline,  to  let  the 
customer  see  her  own  legs  as  she  stands 
at  the  counter.  Getting  the  customer 
to  look  critically  at  the  hose  she  is 
wearing  is  half  the  battle,  he  finds. 

With  or  without  new  fixtures,  most 
hosiery  departments  sadly  need  a  little 
waking  up,  displaywise.  Their  mer¬ 
chandise  comes  in  pretty  boxes,  of 
which  the  customer  sees  only  the  un¬ 
attractive  end  papers  with  stock  iden¬ 
tification  markings.  Their  merchan¬ 
dise  is  often  gossamer  sheer,  but  dis¬ 
played  on  opaque  leg  forms,  instead 
of  transparent  ones  that  emphasize  the 
sheerness  and  clarity  of  the  stockings. 
Pleasing  color  is  a  selling  point,  yet 
many  of  them  have  light  that  distorts 
the  merchandise  color. 

(At  the  Berkshire  showrooms,  600 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  there  is  a 
|)ermanent  exhibit  that  shows  what 
happens  to  a  hosiery  color  under 
warm,  cool,  mixed  and  day  light.  A 
minute  in  front  of  that  display  will 
show  how  a  fashion  color  story  can  be 
told  effectively  or  garbled,  def>ending 
on  the  kind  of  light  available.) 

Planned  Promotions 

Because  so  much  of  the  hosiery 
operation  is  concerned  with  national 
brands,  there  is  an  obvious  advantage 
in  planning  the  store’s  own  promo¬ 
tional  effort  along  lines  that  will  dove¬ 


tail  with  what  the  department’s  prin¬ 
cipal  resources  are  doing.  It  is  here 
that  many  stores  miss  a  bet.  Yet  re¬ 
sources  say  they  put  their  plans  into 
the  hands  of  buyers  well  ahead  of  time 
—their  Christmas  season  plans,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  usually  laid  before  buyers 
in  July. 

Another  place  where  many  hosiery 
departments  can  use  better  promo¬ 
tional  planning  is  the  matter  of  relat¬ 
ing  the  hosiery  offerings  to  the  type  of 
customer  and  the  type  of  approach 
that  the  store  itself  stands  for.  Some 
stores  make  a  big  play  for  the  younger 
customers,  but  have  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  that  cling  desperately  to  the 
long-wearing,  less  glamorous  30-denier 
numbers  that  make  their  strongest 
appeal  to  women  of  middle  age  and 
older.  Others  have  customers  who  de¬ 
light  in  the  newest  and  most  exp>ensive 
merchandise,  never  mind  how  fragile, 
but  have  hosiery  departments  that 
carry  nothing  finer  than  15-denier. 
(One  such  store,  whose  customers 
have  week-day  minks  and  Sunday 
minks,  lost  the  business  of  the  owner 
of  a  pair  of  famous  legs  for  just  this 
reason.  The  lady  bought  several  dozen 
beautiful  12-denier  stocking  with  glee 
—but  returned  them  the  next  day 
when  she  found  that  there  were  10- 
denier  hose  to  be  had  elsewhere.) 

Soul-Searching,  Stretch,  Seamless 

A  little  soul-searching  on  the  part 
of  the  hosiery  department  may  be  the 
answer.  Old-fashioned  resource  analy¬ 
sis  would  be  part  of  the  project,  of 
course,  to  make  sure  that  unprofitable 
sources  are  weeded  out  promptly.  But 
relating  the  department’s  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  policies  to  those  of 
the  store  itself  is  the  major  job.  Some 
stores  famous  for  fashion  leadership 
have  hosiery  buyers  who  had  to  be 
pushed  by  competition  before  they 
gave  seamless  hose  a  play.  Others, 
with  thrifty,  value-conscious  custom¬ 
ers,  didn’t  like  one  maker’s  idea  of  a 
wear  guarantee  for  a  new  stocking. 

A  good  deal  of  planning,  when  it 
comes  to  new  ideas  like  stretch  or 
seamless  hose,  or  new  colors,  or  new 
fashions,  is  done  on  a  “they  say”  basis 
—what  the  buying  office  or  the  key  re¬ 
source  recommends  in  the  light  of  the 
national  picture.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  hosiery  departments,  how¬ 
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COLOR,  STRETCH,  COOR¬ 
DINATION.  With  one  figure 
and  a  few  props,  Thalhimer’s,  Rich¬ 
mond,  tells  the  story  of  color,  coor¬ 
dination  and  stretch  hosiery.  Sus¬ 
pended  stockings  exhibit  the  stretch 
feature  of  Mary  Grey  hose  and  pine¬ 
apple  as  hosiery  color.  Right-hand 
captions  speak  of  “delicious”  pine¬ 
apple  color  in  moderate  priced 
dresses,  and  of  combination  of  Hot 
Coral  (Revlon  lipstick  and  nail 
polish)  with  pineapple.  Foreground 
display  is  made  up  of  pineapple 
cans,  lipsticks,  nail  polish. 

ever,  are  run  by  buyers  who  know' 
what  their  stores  stand  for,  and  who 
base  their  decisions  on  their  own  best 
judgment  of  what  the  store’s  custom¬ 
ers  will  accept. 

Facts  for  Management 

Two  current  questions  on  which 
management  may  be  asked  to  help  the 
buyer  reach  a  decision  may  call  for  a 
few  background  facts.  One  of  these  is 
the  suggestion  put  forth  by  Du  Pont, 
that  hosiery  should  be  presented  to 
customers  as  “evening  sheer,”  “dress 
sheer,”  and  “walking  sheer,”  instead 
of  in  terms  of  gauge  and  denier. 

Buyers  cooperating  in  this  survey 
are  generally  in  favor  of  the  suggest¬ 
ion.  Usually,  they  say  that  their  cus- 
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toniers  do  not  even  now  have  a  clear 
enough  understanding  of  gauge  and 
denier  to  buy  intelligently.  Some  have 
been  using  terminology  like  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  Du  Pont  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  recommend  it  highly. 
Others  are  afraid  that  there  will  be 
room  for  confusion  as  to  what  quali¬ 
fies  for  each  description.  (Du  Pont 
suggests  12-  and  15-deniers  for  even¬ 
ing;  20-denier  for  dress;  30-denier  for 
walking.) 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  buy¬ 
ers  seems  to  be  that  the  suggested 
tenns  will  help  promote  the  hosiery 
wardrobe  idea  and  will  make  it  easier 
all  around. 

Stretch  Stockings 

The  other  problem  on  which  man¬ 
agement  may  have  to  lend  the  hosierv 
buyer  a  hand  is  that  of  stretch  hosiery 
—how  much  and  which  kind  to  carry. 
.Some  in  the  industry  compare  the  in- 
trotluction  of  stretch  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  nylon,  and  they  see  it  replacing 
conventional  hose  as  nylon  replaced 
silk.  Others  talk  it  down,  pointing  to 


early  failures.  (Some  types  didn’t 
wear;  some  didn’t  cling.)  I'hose  who 
favor  stretch  hose  say  that  the  custom¬ 
er  gets  better  fit  from  a  smaller  range 
of  sizes.  Those  who  belittle  it  say  that 
you  need  several  sizes  in  stretch,  and 
that  you  are  likely  to  find  confusing 
differences  in  size  charts  from  one 
brand  to  another.  (Conventional  stock¬ 
ings,  they  argue,  at  least  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  familiar  size  designations. 

Talk  about  stretch  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
several  types  on  the  market,  and  that 
changes  are  coming  all  the  time. 
Helanca  yarn,  familiar  to  merchandis¬ 
ers  through  its  use  in  other  wearables, 
produces  a  woman’s  stocking  that  is 
sturdy  but  not  extremely  sheer.  Ordi¬ 
nary  nylon  hosier)'  yarn,  given  a  one- 
or  two-directional  twist  and  knitted 
in  a  special  way,  protluces  a  stretch 
stocking  that  is  sheer,  but  that  varies 
in  stretch  and  recovery  according  to 
the  processes  used.  The  patents  held 
by  Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills  and  Bur¬ 
lington  Hosiery  Company  jiroduce  a 
sheer  stocking  knitted  with  two  ends 


of  stretch  yarn  in  each  loop,  foi  which 
great  snag-resistance  is  claimed.  A 
new  fiber,  Agilon,  produced  by  Deer- 
ing  .Milliken,  is  now  coming  on  the 
market  in  stretch  hosiery  that  <an  l)e 
made  in  seamless  as  well  as  full-fash¬ 
ioned  styles,  and  in  extremely  sheer 
weights. 

Each  resource  the  buyer  contacts  is 
likely  to  recommend  stretch  hose  of  a 
different  kintl,  and  to  suggest  a  tliffer- 
ent  ratio  of  stretch  to  conventional 
hose  for  the  coming  season.  Some 
types,  moreover,  are  scarce  or  are  on 
selective  distribution.  Management 
can  help  by  keeping  in  clo.se  touch 
with  the  situation  and  holding  itself 
ready  to  give  guidance  when  needed. 
That  that  guidance  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated  is  obvious  from  remarks  like  this 
one,  made  by  a  buyer  whose  depart¬ 
ment  is  running  more  than  20  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year.  Her  comment: 
“Most  of  the  credit  /or  the  success  of 
our  hosiery  department  goes  to  top 
management.  We  have  the  best  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  in  the  country,  bar 
none!” 


Recommendations 

While  many  hosieiy  departments  are  confronted 
with  steadily  shrinking  volume,  others  are  forging 
ahead.  The  successful  ones  follow  these  policies: 


•  Price  Appeal  Is  Played  Down.  When  price  gets 
too  much  emphasis,  women  tend  to  buy  hosiery  as 
they  do  sheets— at  sales. 

•  Fashion  Is  Played  Up.  There  are  exciting  new 
colors  to  promote;  there  are  wide  ranges  of  fairly 
staple  colors;  there  are  new  ideas  in  construction; 
there  are  pretty  heel  and  seam  treatments;  there  are 
seamless  hose,  stretch  types,  ultra-fine  deniers.  Any  of 
these  will  provide  other-than-price  reasons  to  buy. 

•  Hosiery  Gets  into  Windows.  Hosiery  needs  rep¬ 
resentation,  with  credit,  in  fashion  shows  and  fashion 
windows.  Barelegged  window  mannequins,  or  fashion 
show  models  wearing  unidentified  hose,  give  customers 
the  impression  that  stockings  are  unimportant. 

•  Service  Is  Given.  The  customer  who  wants  a  good 
stocking  also  wants  serv'ice  and  selection— the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  strong  points.  Time  invested  in  training 


salespeople  to  sell  fit  and  fashion,  and  to  suggest  an 
extra  pair,  has  resulted  in  increased  sales  at  full 
markup. 

•  Hosiery  Operation  Is  in  Tune  with  the  Store’s. 
When  the  store  is  a  fashion  leader  and  the  hosiery 
buyer  thinks  along  bargain  basement  lines,  or  plays 
it  ultra-conservative,  the  department  languishes. 

•  Promotions  Are  Planned  Ahead.  Since  hosiery 
is  primarily  a  brand  operation,  it  pays  to  gear  pro¬ 
motions  to  those  of  key  brands.  Advance  information 
on  programs  of  important  resources  is  available 
months  and  months  ahead. 

•  Basics  Are  Watched.  Frequent  fill-ins  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  this  department.  .Although  many  buyers  take 
stock  counts  only  once  a  month,  the  best  ones  put 
through  weekly  fill-in  orders  from  reorder  cards  or 
make  weekly  counts. 


l 


Success  stories  from  department  stores 
where  hosiery  is  well  merchandised  and 
imaginatively  promoted 


GAY  AND  LIVELY.  C:«>lor  and 
animation  in  this  post-Easter  win¬ 
dow  at  I. it  Brothers.  Philadelphia 
tell  the  story  of  Phoenix’s  bon  bon 
pastels.  Models  show  hats,  gloves, 
petticoats,  and  shoes,  as  well  as 
stockinged  legs.  (iaption  says; 
"LcKtk!  We  put  color  on  our  legs. 
t(Mt!”  jars  of  bon  iMtns  in  fore¬ 
ground  play  up  hosiery  style  name. 


Clinic  on  Fit 

Main  floor  accessory  departments 
cooperated  with  the  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  large  Southern  store  to  make 
its  clinic  on  fit  one  of  its  most  suc¬ 
cessful  promotions.  As  each  customer 
completed  a  purchase  in  one  of  the 
other  accessory  departments,  she  was  toward  the  employees  added  their 

given  a  registration  card  to  take  to  word-of-mouth  advertising  to  the  buy- 

the  hosiery  department  for  advice  on  er’s  owm  efforts, 
fit.  The  residt  w’as  much  traffic,  a 
highly  successful  week,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  excellent  mailing  list. 

Storewide  Selling  Contest 

A  seven-day  storewicle  hosiery  sell¬ 
ing  contest  was  a  huge  success  in  a 
medium  sized  .Southern  store.  It  was 
on  a  national  brand,  and  it  w'as  a  20- 
per-cent-off  sale.  All  employees,  in¬ 
cluding  even  the  porters,  participated, 
competing  for  20  prizes  ofieretl  to 
those  selling  the  largest  number.  Re¬ 
sult:  over  bOO  dozen  pairs  sold. 

Selling  to  Employees 

.\t  the  VValker-.Scott  Cxmipany,  San 
Diego,  buyer  Frances  Roether  believes 
in  beaming  some  of  her  promotional 
ertbrt  toward  the  store’s  own  employ¬ 
ees.  In  the  course  of  her  annual  20- 
per-cent-off  sale  of  a  leading  brand, 
she  had  a  sjjecial  bulletin  printed  and 
distributed  to  employees  as  they  came 
in  one  morning.  They  w'ere  told  of 
the  sale,  and  were  shown  how  they 
had  a  double  20  per  cent  discount— 
the  sale  price  and  their  employee 
discounts.  She  invited  them  to  shop 
before  store  opening.  This  gesture 


Despite  the  prevailing  picture  of 
dwindling  volume  in  the  hosiery 
department,  there  are  many  brilliant 
exceptions.  One  in  every  three  of 
the  buyers  contributing  to  this  study 
achieved  better  than  the  Federal  Re- 
sen'e  average  of  one  per  cent  increase 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year.  More 
than  half  the  reporting  buyers  expect 
to  top  1954  sales  in  the  second  half. 

.\mong  these  successful,  optimistic 
buyers  were  several  who  offered  details 
as  to  how  they  meet  competition,  what 
they  do  to  maintain  volume,  or  how 
they  run  successful  promotions.  To 
the  case  histories  thus  supplied,  manu¬ 
facturers  added  several  well  docu¬ 
mented  stories  involving  their  depart¬ 
ment  store  accounts.  From  this  col¬ 
lection,  the  follow'ing  examples  have 
been  chosen. 


Spare  Stocking 

A  New'  England  store  is  delighted 
with  the  results  it  gets  from  its  own 
variation  of  the  pair-and-spare  idea. 
Using  proportioned  lengths  in  two 
shades  only,  the  buyer  has  packets  of 
three  stockings  (pair  and  spare)  made 
up  in  three  grades.  He  also  has  Imxes 
of  five  stockings  (two  pair  and  a  spare) 
in  a  single  grade.  He  summarizes  the 
results:  Excellent  markup;  stock  al¬ 
ways  complete  and  always  tidy;  no 
loose  ends;  no  markdow’ns;  best  stock- 
sales  and  profit  ratio  in  store. 

Counter  Merchandisers 

The  unusual  ap|)earance  and  size 
of  stretch  hose  present  a  problem  in 
display  and  packaging.  To  some 
stores,  however,  the  problem  has  be¬ 
come  an  opportunity.  One  store  uses 
leg  forms  of  clear,  transparent  plastic 
to  display  stretch  hose,  so  that  the 
customer  sees  it  at  its  best.  Another 
makes  capital  of  the  (xid-sized  boxes 
in  which  stretch  hose  are  packed. 
Starting  with  one  counter  merchan¬ 
diser  supplied  by  the  resource  for  his 
boxes,  the  buyer  now  has  17— in  her 


Hot  Month,  Hot  Results 

Most  hosiery  buyers,  jjarticidarly  in 
cities  with  hot,  sticky  summers,  shy 
away  from  promotional  activity  in 
August.  Rack  in  .Vugust  1954,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  buyer  had  a  chance  to  get  an 
exclusive  oti  a  new  ty}3e  of  stretch 
stocking.  Ignoring  weather  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  she  ran  a  protnotion  at  once  and 
got  terrific  results.  This  year,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  New  York’s  hottest 
sunimers,  a  buyer  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
store  had  a  chance  to  get  an  exclusive 
—again,  on  a  new  type  of  stretch  stock¬ 
ing.  She  plunged  in,  Sunday  ad  and 
ail.  Her  .Monday  sales  were  triple 
those  of  the  year  before;  Tuesday’s 
were  double  those  of  the  year  before. 
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own  department,  in  the  branches,  and 
in  apparel  departments  where  there  is 
a  chance  of  making  extra  sales. 


Direct  Mail 

\  W'est  Coast  store  uses  ilirect  mail 
a  few  times  a  year  to  promote  its  own 
Inand.  A  special  price  is  offered,  but 
customers  have  to  buy  six  pairs  at  a 
time  to  get  the  reduction.  The  sale 
has  always  been  successful. 

Getting  Suggestion  Sales 

One  store  in  a  highly  comjjetitive 
market,  and  with  a  difficult  clerk 
union  situation  to  cope  with,  recently 
demonstrated  that  the  best  way  to ‘get 
suggestion  selling  is  to  show  that  man¬ 
agement  is  interested.  There  was  no 
contest,  no  prize,  no  monetary  reward, 
other  than  the  extra  earnings  a  sales¬ 
person  gets  from  a  bigger  book.  Em¬ 
ployees  were  told  how  suggestion  sell¬ 
ing  would  help  them,  the  store,  and 
the  customer.  I'hey  were  given  to 
understand  that  progress  was  being 
watched  by  top  management.  In  four 
months,  sales  increased  25  per  cent. 

.\  more  tangible  program  has  been 
developed  by  the  industry,  through 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers,  which  last  season  sent 
a  show  on  the  road  to  tell  salespeople 
how  and  why  to  suggest  an  extra  pair. 
Before  the  course,  one  in  every  four 
girls  shopped  offered  a  suggestion, 
after  the  course,  three  in  four  did. 


SERVICE  AND  SELF-SERVICE.  I'he  customer  who  wanu 
a  dollar  stocking  in  a  luirry  helps  herself  from  an  open  fixture  at 
I'he  Fair,  Beaumont,  Texas.  Customers  for  better  hosiery  lannot 
be  handled  that  way,  says  Albert  .M.  Klein,  general  merchandise 
manager,  and  for  them  the  store  retains  a  conventional  counter 
and  full  selling  service.  The  self-selection  fixture  holds  sttnkings 
in  single-pair  packs  and  ranges  one  style  in  each  front-to-back  row, 
and  one  size  in  each  tier.  stocking  on  a  leg  form  is  exhibited 
alrove  each  style.  Below  are  a  descriptive  card  and  an  unwrapped 
samjrle  of  each;  then  the  exposed  stock. 


Protecting  Brands 

.V  store  in  the  Southwest  separates 
its  stock  by  brands  rather  than  by 
sizes.  Its  own  store  brand  is  used  for 
competitise  price  adjustments  and  is 
apart  from  the  main  department. 


the  customer  can  get  that  particular 
brand  only  at  that  store.  This  buyer 
has  the  highest  sales  gain  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  of  any  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  survey. 


Harnessing  the  Rainbow 

If  a  well-to-do  customer  walks  into 
a  store  and  buys  a  dozen  pair  of  hose 
in  a  neutral,  go-w’ith-everything  color, 
it  may  be  a  long  time  before  she  is 
back  in  the  store  for  more  stockings. 
But  if,  instead  of  one  color,  she 
buys  five  or  six  colors  in  that  dozen, 
reasoned  a  New  York  buyer,  she  will 
get  used  to  the  idea  of  many  hosiery 
colors  in  her  wardrobe,  and  will  come 
in  often  to  replenish  her  supply  of 
each  of  a  number  of  colors.  Therefore, 
this  buyer  found  a  line  that  runs  a 
dozen  fashion  shades  a  season,  keyed 
to  the  important  apparel  colors. 

The  idea  clicked.  Instead  of  stock 
ing  the  three  or  four  best  colors  in 
that  brand  (which  account  for  possi¬ 
bly  two-thirds  of  its  total  sales),  he 
now  stocks  1 2  colors  and  reorders  stead¬ 
ily  on  every  one  of  the  12.  It  gives 
him  a  somewhat  larger  basic  stock  in 
that  grade  and  brand,  but  it  also  gives 
him  a  chance  to  sell  the  customer 
a  special  color  for  a  special  outfit,  and 
it  gives  the  customer  a  reason  to  stop 
more  frequently  at  the  hosiery  counter. 

I'he  sttKk  problem  with  so  wide  a 


Advertising  Excluswes 

From  a  New  England  buyer  comes 
the  observation  that  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  department's  exclusives 
is  itnportant,  a  constant  reminder  that 


STRESS  ON  SERVICE.  J.  F.  Hink  &:  Son,  Berkeley,  California, 
stresses  service  in  promoting  hosiery.  The  window  shown  here  dis¬ 
plays  women’s  hosiery,  emphasizing  the  Phoenix  color  box,  and  also 
includes  children’s  hose  at  the  left  and  men’s  at  the  right.  Sign 
offers  “complete  hosiery  service  for  your  entire  family  .  .  .  trained 
counselers  to  assist  you.’’  Buyer  Paul  G.  Lindslrom  emphasizes  to 
customers  that  three  identical  pairs  give  the  same  wear  as  five 
individual  pairs. 
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You  can  depend  on  NoMend  for  stockings  of  quality. 

Case  records  prove  your  hosiery  volume  will  increase 
with  steady  display  and  promotion  of  NoMend. 

NoMend’s  “Famous  5^”  Proportioned  Leg  Types  are  so 
accurately  proportioned  that  they  fit  98 Cr  of  all  women. 

The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  Seal  on  the  welt  of 
every  pair  of  NoMend  stockings  was  awarded  for 
“Finest  Quality.” 

NoMend’s  Fashion  Prescribed  Colours  are  prepared  to 
complement  every  wardrobe  perfectly. 

Good  stores  and  buyers  prefer  to  feature  quality  stock¬ 
ings  and  deal  with  resources  with  a  reputation  for  out¬ 
standing  merchandising  ideas  which  show  the  way  to 
sell  more  merchandise  a  profit. 

In  this  connection,  NoMend  offers  — 


A  — Inventory  Control 
B— Cooperative  Advertising 
C—  Fit  Program 
D— Outstanding  Display 
Material 


E—  Merchandising  Counselors' 
Visits 

F— Statement  Enclosures 
G— Semi-Annual  Sales 


“Famous  S” 
Propertionod 
Lac  Typos 


Styles  Featured  Retail 

$1.35  $1.65  $1.95 
EVENING  SHEERS  10  and 
15-denier  $1.95 
DRESS  SHEERS  15  and 
20-denier  $1.35,  $1.65  and  $1.95 
WALKING  SHEERS  30  and 
70-denier  $1.35  and  $1.65 

STRETCH  DRESS  SHEERS 
15  and  20-denier  $1.95 
NOSEAM  Dress  and  Evening 
Sheers  $1.50  and  $1.65 

NoMend’s  reputation  for  intelli¬ 
gent  business  practices  has  been 
successfully  built  over  the  past 
58  years. 

If  you  are  now  a  NoMend  ac¬ 
count  you  know  that  our  product 
and  program  build  good  will  with 
your  customers  — i/  j/ou  do  not 
handle  the  line  let  ns  discuss  the 
matter  with  you. 


STOCKINGS  OF  FASHION 

NoMEND  HOSIERY  INC.,  PHILA.  44,  PENNA.,  350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.Y.C. 
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Mother^s  Dty  is  May  8 

(iive  Mother  the  Belle-Shanneer  m-lmis  that  are 
(list  right  for  lier  wav  of  life! 


BrtVsShartweer  IHilicy  St»^«r»'-«kwig'Uitin0 
beauty  tur  hor/ehoU  talks,  trifM  Bukef ! 

1,15 


Moffci*:  for  »ven»t  kfi»  MW  nnrkmi  for  tal^  htyt  Igpi.  I  \  waoMwigry,  aiw*<nwi> 

8|^jtoU;  10  Ut/j;  I  \  '"N.  **»< 

Wolf  &Dessauer 

SELLING  WARDROBE.  A  gilt  cKcasion  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  sell  the  wardrobe  itlca. 
Here  Woll  it  Dessaiier.  Kort  Waviie.  Indiana,  uses  .Mother’s  Day  to  point  out  that  its  lielle-Sharmeer 
"iieers  tome  in  lour  weights,  lor  work,  travel,  stKiali/ing,  or  very  special  (Ktasions.  (<opy  uses  tle- 
sdiptice  terms  like  "utility  sheer"  atid  "tissue  sheer,”  rather  than  releretices  to  gauge  atid  detiier. 


color  range  is  sinipiilietl  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  shades  go  on  for 
seasons  unchanged,  enjoying  a  small 
l)ut  steady  demand:  others  cotne  tip  or 
go  down  in  importance  tpiite  grathial- 
ly.  The  selling  is  simplified  by  the 
maker’s  device  of  marking  the  welt  of 
each  stocking  with  the  colors  for 
which  it  has  been  designed:  also  by 
indicating  the  color  coordination  on 
the  boxes. 


Tie-his  with  Ready-to-W ear 

\  Mid -West  store  supplies  hosiery  to 
all  models  each  time  it  holds  a  ready- 
to-wear  fashion  show.  The  commen¬ 
tator  names  the  brand  and  color  worn. 
.\  .Southern  store  introduced  new 
colors  last  Spring  by  having  informal 
shows  (hiring  the  day  for  a  week. 
Models  wore  dilferent  hosiery  colors, 
((Kirdinated  with  costumes,  and  dis¬ 
played  their  outfits  in  front  of  the 
hosiery  department. 

Color  Promotion 

CMIor  promotion  can  also  take  the 
form  of  featuring  a  single  new  hosiery 
shade  and  tying  it  to  merchandise 
from  one  or  more  other  departments. 
Garfinckel’s,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
one  of  the  stores  to  do  that  last  sea¬ 
son  with  hosiery  and  dyed-to-match 
girdles,  for  example. 

Teaming  up  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  on  a  color  promotion  has  real 
advantages  for  a  small  department, 
buyers  point  out.  Not  only  is  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  color  multiplied  when  sev¬ 
eral  departments  take  it  up,  but  there 
is  also  the  fact  that  a  few  small  depart¬ 
ments,  neither  of  which  has  much 
chance  of  getting  a  window  to  itself, 
can  often  justify  a  window  and  some 
good  ads  for  a  joint  promotion  of 
this  kind. 


Keeping  Up  Basic  Stock 

rite  ty]>ical  hosiery  department,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  in  this  sur- 
very,  maintains  a  basic  stock  list,  but 
(hecks  it  only  once  a  month  or  even 
less  often.  .Such  infrecjuent  checking 
leads  to  poor  stocks,  as  resources  can 
testify.  Thus  a  stylist  may  travel  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  help  out  on  a  pro¬ 
motion  of  her  brand,  only  to  find  the 
fast-selling  sizes  out  of  stock. 

One  buyer  who  relies  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  IBM  cards  supplied  by 
brand  resources  credits  this  system 
with  enabling  him  to  keep  stocks  com¬ 
plete.  And,  in  turn,  he  gives  complete 
stocks  almost  full  credit  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  volume,  now  running  12  per  cent 
ahead  of  1954.  Another  buyer  who 
makes  good  use  of  the  IBM  cards  has 
his  girls  check  them  off  each  w^eek  for 
each  of  the  six  brands  he  carries,  so 
that  he  can  place  fill-in  orders  weekly. 
Once  a  month,  physical  inventory  is 
taken  against  the  basic  stock  list. 

Among  less  successful  buyers,  it  is 
often  the  practice  to  count  stock  and 
place  orders  once  a  month.  These, 
say  resources,  are  the  buyers  who 
order  huge  (juantities  at  long  inter¬ 
vals,  but  forget  to  fill  in.  Re.sources 
say  these  are  the  buyers  “with  the 
open-to-buy  that  is  never  open.’’  They 
much  prefer  the  other  kind. 

STORES 


OF  TIME  AND  HOSIERY. 

CUnks,  ready-to-wcar  and  hosiery 
share  this  window  at  1.  Freinuith. 
Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn.  Featuring 
Phoeitix  hosiery  with  the  slogan. 
"Play  time,  day  time,  tea  time,  night 
time— every  time  is  Phoenix  time,” 
the  window  shows  an  assortment  (>1 
clocks,  a  fashion  figure,  and  the 
hosiery  brand’s  color-keyed  boxes 
which  indicate  the  color  family  the 
hosiery  is  meant  to  be  worn  with, 
such  as  blue  or  brown. 
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Donald  A.  Fowler 
Zone  1:  New  England 
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THE  NRDGA’S 
VICE  PRESIDENTS 


The  nine  vice  presidents  of  the  Association  repre¬ 
sent  nine  stipulated  regions  of  the  U.  S.  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  national  steering  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors.  They  are  elected  annually  by  the 
board.  Among  this  year's  group,  three  have  held 
the  office  before.  In  this  article  you  meet  the  six 
who  were  newly  elected  this  year.  Among  them, 
they  represent  very  nearly  the  whole  range,  in  size 
and  kind,  of  department  store  operation.  What 
they  have  in  common  is  an  ideal  of  service.  All 
are  heads  or  major  executives  of  their  stores,  with 
heavy  responsibilities  and  crowded  schedules. 
All,  nevertheless,  spend  their  time  generously  on 
the  policies,  programs  and  business  of  NRDGA. 


By  Tom  Mahoney 

Author  of  “The  Great  Merchants” 


rkONALD  A.  FOWLER  has  been 
an  executive  of  Porteous  Mitchell 
&  Braun  at  Portland,  Maine,  since 
1934.  It  is  the  largest  department  store 
in  New  England  north  of  Boston  and 
since  that  date  has  increased  its  sales 
volume  five  times.  It  has  the  slogan: 
“A  store  is  more  than  just  a  store— it  is 
part  of  the  lives  and  hopes  of  peoplel” 
Next  year  it  will  celebrate  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  as  a  home-owned  and  man¬ 
aged  enterprise  known  throughout 
New  England. 

“What  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  un¬ 
fortunate,”  says  Mr.  Fowler,  “is  the 
gradual  and  steady  decline  of  home- 
owned  and  managed  stores,  because  I 
believe  that  the  contribution  to  the 
community  in  service  and  money  by 
home-owned  institutions  usually  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  stores  with  absentee  own¬ 
ership  and  control. 

“This  accentuation,  of  course,  is 
brought  about  by  our  estate  tax  laws 
and  I  believe  in  every  form  of  business 
eventually  will  prove  to  be  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  development  of  individual 
ownership  enterprise.” 

Mr.  Fowler  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at 
Boston  University  in  1923.  After  a 
few  years  in  the  leather  business,  he 
joined  the  E.  1'.  Slattery  Company  in 
Boston  and  learned  merchandising 
under  the  guidance  of  P.  A.  O’Connell, 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  retailers 
and  a  past  president  of  the  NRDGA. 
From  1930  to  1933,  Mr.  Fowler  was 
associated  with  the  E.  H.  Scull  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  retail  consultants,  and 
then  joined  the  Portland  store  in  an 
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executive  reorganization. 

He  lists  employee  recruitment  and 
revitalization  of  downtown  areas  as 
among  the  most  pressing  problems. 

“VVe  are  in  the  midst  of  a  realization 
in  many  cities  of  the  need  of  revitaliza¬ 
tion  of  downtown  areas.  A  coopera¬ 
tion  of  city  governments  and  private 
business  must  be  greatly  developed  in 
order  to  maintain  downtown  areas  as 
a  vital  economic  force. 

“I  believe  retailing  must  continue 
to  sell  itself  to  the  lalxtr  market  and 
provide  such  working  hour  schedules 
as  do  not  seem  onerous  in  comparison 
with  other  industries.  Evening  open¬ 
ings  and  branch  stores  are  adding  to 
the  load  and  strain  of  retailing  execu¬ 
tives.  I  fear  that  in  many  cases  we 
ask  the  impossible  of  our  buyers. 

“We  seem  to  find  currently  a  scar¬ 
city  of  women  for  executive  material. 
Bright  young  college  women  are  a  bad 
investment  because  of  the  usual  result 
of  becoming  married  and  discontinu¬ 
ing  full  time  employment.  There 
seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
men  but  there  are  a  number  of  imp>or- 
tant  positions  in  our  field  that  can  be 
filled  only  by  efficient  women  execu¬ 
tives.” 


Richard  J.  Blum 
Zone  2:  Middle  Atlantic  States 

"OICHARD  |.  BLUM,  executive 
head  of  Saks-34th  Street  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  is  an¬ 
other  retail  leader  who  is  a  merchant 
both  by  choice  anil  inheritance.  Saks- 
34th  Street  is  the  smallest  of  the  six 
Gimbel  units  which  together  rolled  up 
sales  of  $289.96.'i,000  in  1954  but,  if 
transplanted,  “the  specialty  shop  of 
Herald  Square”  would  be  the  biggest 
store  in  town  in  almost  any  other  city. 

Born  in  1901,  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr. 
Blum  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there  and  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Commerce  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  .\s  a  boy  he  worked 
during  vacations  as  a  messenger  for 


the  Union  Trust  Company  and  the 
local  clearing  house. 

After  graduation  from  college  in 
1921,  he  joined  Kaufmann  &  Baer,  the 
big  Pittsburgh  store  of  which  hii 
father,  the  late  Max  L.  Blum,  had  been 
controller  and  one  of  the  organizers. 
After  various  selling  and  senice  jobs, 
the  son  became  assistant  manager  of 
the  store.  When  the  late  William 
Lapidus  fell  ill,  Mr.  Blum  succeeded 
him  as  controller  and,  after  Gimbels 
acquired  the  store  in  1926,  became  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  as  well. 

From  1937  to  1940,  Mr.  Blum  was 
staff  assistant  to  Morton  J.  May,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  May  Department  Stores 
Company,  and  then  rejoined  Gimbels 
in  New  York  as  executive  head  of  Saks- 
34th  Street.  He  became  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Saks  &  Company  in  1941  and 
the  next  year  was  elected  a  director  of 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.  He  is  a  past 
president  and  director  of  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York. 

Outside  Mr.  Blum’s  seventh  floor 
office  hangs  this  admonition:  “Every¬ 
one  is  naturally  lazy.  Your  success  de¬ 
pends  on  how  you  overcome  this  very 
human  weakness.”  .\ny  inclination  he 
mav  have  personalb  toward  relaxation 


Isadore  Pizitz 


Zone  4:  South  Central  States 

The  president  and  general  manager 
of  Pizitz  of  Birmingham  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  campaign 
waged  by  that  city’s  business  men  to 
bring  new  industries  to  the  area. 
The  Birmingham  group  has  been  a 
pace-setter  for  the  business  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  south.  Among  Birming¬ 
ham  customers,  the  Pizitz  store  is 
famous  for  its  big  promotions.  Be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  influences  is  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  keen  interest  in  methods  re¬ 
search.  (See  Stores,  May  1952.) 


H.  H.  Bennett 
Zone  7:  Mountain  States 


The  executive  vice  president  of 
ZCMI,  Sait  Lake  City,  Harold  H. 
Bennett,  organized  Utah’s  Industrial 
Relations  Council,  which  is  credited 
with  building  good  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  in  the  area.  ZCMI 
was  a  19th  century  pioneer  in  many 
phases  of  retailing;  still  is.  A  year 
ago  ZCMI  built  what  was  then  the 
laigest  self-parking  garage  in  the 
country.  Recently  the  store  has  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  separation  of 
buying  and  sales  management  duties. 
(See  Stores,  July,  1954.) 


Harold  F.  Wendel 
Zone  9:  Pacific  Coast 


Lipinan,  Wolfe  &  Co.,  of  which 
Harold  F.  Wendel  is  president,  is 
famous  for  its  close  assiKiation  with 
community  affairs  —  in  Portland, 
where  the  main  store  is;  in  Salem, 
where  a  big  branch  was  opened  last 
year;  and  throughout  Oregon. 
Wendel  himself  has  carried  out  many 
state  and  local  assignments  in  the 
public  welfare  —  for  example,  as 
chairman  of  tlie  Oregon  Sanitary 
■Authority,  with  the  job  of  ending  the 
pollution  of  the  state’s  waterways. 
(See  Stores,  September  1954.) 
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IS  blunted  l>y  the  fact  that  his  office 
overlooks  Maty’s.  He  regards  this 
proximity  to  ‘‘the  world’s  greatest 
store,”  however,  as  a  challenge. 

“1  woidd  much  rather  have  live  com¬ 
petitors  than  dead  ones,”  he  explains. 
‘‘In  retailing,  you  pay  for  your  toni- 
pedtor’s  mistakes.  If  he  has  to  mark 
clown,  you  liave  to  mark  down.  If  he 
gives  awav  .dterations  that  should  l)e 
|)aid  for,  sou  have  to  do  something. 
Anything  that  I  can  do  to  help  make 
my  competitor  successful  makes  life 
easier  for  me.  riiis  is  only  enlightened 
self-interest.” 

Saks-34th  .Street  attracts  its  share  of 
the  swirling  Herald  .Stjuare  shoppers 
by  catering  especially  to  women— 
wives,  office  workers  and  school  teach¬ 
ers.  It  attempts  to  offer  them  merchan¬ 
dise  unavailable  elsewhere  on  Herald 
Square  and  at  prices  lower  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  on  upper  Fifth 
Avenue.  Nckjii  is  the  peak  selling  hour 
and  the  sales  staff  is  then  augmented 
with  stock  and  office  workers. 

On  competitive  items,  the  store 
meets  any  price  in  the  neighborhood. 
Anything  can  be  returned  for  any  rea¬ 
son  without  time  limit. 

Mr.  Blum  believes  better  sales  train¬ 
ing  the  greatest  need  not  only  of  retail¬ 
ing  but  of  American  business  in  gen¬ 
eral.  He  recently  spoke  on  the  subject 
to  graduates  of  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  .School  of  Retailing. 

“We  propose  to  train  our  salesper¬ 
sons,”  he  said,  ‘‘constantly  and  better 
on  not  only  what  they  have  in  stock, 
l)ut  to  whom  to  sell  it  and  how  to  sell 
it  easily,  by  showing  the  customer  what 
ownership  of  the  merchandise  will  ac¬ 
complish,  and  to  do  it  with  enthusiasm 
and  conviction,  so  that  the  customer  in 
turn  will  have  that  same  confidence 
and  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 

“National  product  and  buying  pow¬ 
er  are  not  what  makes  prosperity. 
Prosperity  is  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  that  national  product  which  is  con¬ 
sumed,  and  the  amount  of  that  buying 
power  which  is  being  used.  Convert¬ 
ing  a  high  national  product  and  a  high 
national  income  into  a  better  living  is 
the  job  of  the  salesman.” 

In  addition  to'  its  own  training  op¬ 
erations,  Saks-34th  Street  cooperates 
with  lx)th  the  Tobe-Coburn  .School  for 
Fashion  Careers  and  .Antioch  College. 
There  usually  are  teams  of  students 


from  lx)th  at  work  in  the  store. 

In  recognition  of  his  interest  in 
Cuba,  where  he  often  vacations,  and 
the  store’s  sizeable  Latin  American 
trade,  for  which  it  keeps  a  staff  of  in¬ 
terpreters,  Mr.  Blum  has  received  the 
Order  of  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes, 
a  Cuban  decoration.  He  also  received 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Bolivarian 
League. 

Mr.  Blum  was  married  in  1924  to 
Miss  Carolyn  Barbara  Winkler  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  .Alabama,  who  died  in  1949. 
Fheir  two  sons  are  Roliert,  a  New  York 
attorney,  and  Kenneth  R.  Blum,  a 
buyer  for  Gimbels,  Philadelphia.  In 
1951  Mr.  Blum  married  Mrs.  Ernestine 
.A.  Bandler  of  .Scarsdale  and  they  now 
live  in  this  Westchester  County  suburb. 


James  E.  McGregor 
Zone  3:  South  Atlantic  States 

JAMES  E.  McGREGOR  meets  the 
retail  and  civic  problems  of  Jack¬ 
sonville  with  the  dash  and  judgment 
of  a  football  quarterback,  a  role  which 
he  played  25  years  ago  with  the  famous 
“Praying  Colonels”  of  Centre  College 
when  that  little  Kentucky  school  was 
meeting  the  mightiest  teams  in  the 
land. 

He  is  a  past  president  and  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Gator  Bowl  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  staged  each  New  Year’s  Day  an  im¬ 
portant  intersectional  football  game 
in  Jacksonville.  This  and  an  impres¬ 
sive  parade,  usually  led  by  General 
James  Van  Fleet,  attract  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  around  40,000  visitors.  They 
spend  about  .SI  million  in  Jacksonville 
stores,  hotels  and  restaurants. 

“It  has  l)ecome  a  very  fine  thing,” 
proudly  explains  Mr.  McGregor.  “We 
have  signed  a  contract  with  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  to  televise 
this  winter’s  game  over  more  than  100 


stations.  If  you  can’t  come  to  Jackson¬ 
ville,  you  can  see  it  on  your  television 
set— and  it  will  be  worth  seeing!” 

A  native  of  Warrenton,  Georgia, 
where  his  father  was  an  attorney,  Mr. 
McGregor  attended  public  schools 
there  and  at  Fampa,  Florida,  l>efore 
going  to  Centre.  After  college,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Tampa  as  a  trainee  in  Maas 
Brothers,  an  Allied-owned  store.  From 
receiving  and  marking,  he  advanced  to 
selling  and  then  buying  for  men’s 
and  children’s  departments.  In  1936 
he  married  Miss  Louisa  Binnicker, 
daughter  of  the  chairman  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Tampa.  They  now 
have  three  daughters  and  a  son. 

After  nine  years  with  Maas  Brothers, 
Mr.  Mc(;regor  in  1940  was  promoted 
to  another  Allied  store,  the  Golden 
Rule  of  .St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  He  spent 
five  years  there  as  buyer  and  merchan¬ 
diser  for  many  departments,  then 
joined  Cohen  Brothers  in  Jacksonville 
as  assistant  to  Col.  R.  L.  Seitner,  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager.  When  the 
latter  was  promoted  later  to  executive 
vice  president,  Mr.  McGregor  succeed¬ 
ed  him  and  became  involved  in  all 
phases  of  activity. 

Volume  of  the  store,  the  biggest  in 
Jacksonville  and  one  of  the  three  larg¬ 
est  department  stores  in  Florida,  has 
increased  from  $6  million  in  1945  to 
more  than  $10  million  today.  Interior 
of  the  big  store,  occupying  an  entire 
block  overlooking  Heming  Park,  has 
been  rearranged  by  Amos  Parrish  and 
escalators  added.  A  mezzanine  created 
“out  of  thin  air”  greatly  increased  sell¬ 
ing  space  in  the  four-story  building. 

One  great  need  of  retailing  today, 
Mr.  McGregor  believes,  is  “to  avoid 
handling  goods  so  much;”  another  is 
to  reduce  “the  incredible  paper  work” 
of  department  stores,  and  a  third,  most 
important,  is  to  attract  better  people  to 
retailing  and  to  train  them  properly. 

At  Clohen  Brothers,  he  is  tackling 
the  last  problem  with  a  junior  execu¬ 
tive  training  program.  This  is  only 
eight  years  old  but  already  28  of  the 
store’s  -14  buyers  are  graduates  of  it. 
The  program  is  a  systematic  course  of 
study  and  work  given  to  only  12  at  a 
time.  It  is  concluded  with  a  two-hour 
written  examination. 

Mr.  McGregor  is  research-minded 
and  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  unit 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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hat’s  master-  of  -  each,  too  ! 


Burroughs 

Sensima.tic 


ACCOUNTINQ  MACHINE 


Th«  S«nsimatic  does  any  combination  of  these 
jobs  easily,  automatically,  economically: 

PAYROIL  •  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  •  DEPARTMENTAL 
LH>GBiS  •  GENERAL  LEDGER  •  AGE  ANALYSIS  • 
CUSTOMER  ACCOUNTS  •  GOVERNMENTAL  REPORTS  • 
STOa  LEDGER  •  STATISTICAL  RECORDS  •  SALES  AUDIT  • 
SUMMARY  STRIP  REPORTING  •  INSTALLMENT  AND  LAY¬ 
AWAY  •  CREDIT  UNION  ACCOUNTS  •  PLUS  OTHERS. 

Imat^ne!  With  one  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  you  have 
the  equivalent  of  a  whole  series  of  specialized 
machines.  The  Sensimatic  sensing  panel  (exclusive 
with  Burroughs),  gives  you  what  amounts  to  four 
machines  in  one!  Extra  panels  permit  additional 
applications.  The  number  of  different  accounting 
jobs  one  Sensimatic  will  handle  is  limited  only  by 
your  requirements.  And  each  assignment  is  done  as 
automatically  as  a  specialized  machine  could  do  it! 


The  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  available  in  six  series, 
with  2  to  19  totals,  simplifies  the  most  complex 
accounting  work,  trims  operator-training  time.  To 
switch  jobs,  just  turn  the  job-selector  knob,  that’s 
all.  Now  you  can  mechanize  all  those  once-in-a-while 
assignments  and  save  time  and  money,  too. 

Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  Sensimatic  takes 
the  trouble  and  expense  out  of  changing  accounting 
systems.  When  you  change  systems,  you  just  change 
panels — not  the  machine.  This  means  that  your 
Burroughs  Sensimatic  accounting  machine  will  stay 
up  to  date  for  years  to  come. 

Specialized  Burroughs  Sensimatics  or  all-purpose 
Burroughs  Sensimatics  can  simplify  your  accounting 
operations,  as  they  have  for  thousands  of  retail 
stores  everywhere.  Let  our  representative  show  you 
how.  His  office  is  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of 
your  telephone  directory.  Or  write  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

"Burroucha”  and  “Sensimatic"  are  trade-marks. 


Sensimatic  F-402 


THE  CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE 

Especially  designed  for  high-volume  cycle  billing, 
the  Sensimatic  F-402  completes  a  credit  history 
ledger  in  just  four  seconds!  It  prints  the  count  of 
tickets  on  statements  .  .  .  simplifies  collection 
follow-up  by  automatically  recognizing  past-due 
accounts  .  .  .  adjusts  incorrect  billing  positively 
in  one  operation.  Ideal  for  all  types  of  accounts — 
30-day,  budget,  revolving  credit,  etc. — and  any 
other  accounting  when  not  in  use  for  billing. 


’  : 
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NRDGA's  Vice  Presidents  (Continued  from  page  39) 


control.  He  is  an  advocate  of  strong 
departmental  promotions  and  as  few 
storewide  sales  as  possible;  and  of  the 
item  technique,  referring  to  regular 
price  promotional  activity  as  well  as 
off-price. 

In  addition  to  the  Gator  Bowl  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  McGregor’s  civic  activities 
include  the  Jacksonville  Tourist  and 
Convention  Bureau  (of  which  he  is  a 
past  president).  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  Community  Chest  and  United 
Fund  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred.  Through  national  advertising 
and  publicity,  the  last  attracts  new  pay¬ 
rolls  to  Jacksonville.  So  many  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  been  lured  there 
that  Mr.  McGregor  and  many  others 
now  refer  to  the  city  as  “a  little  Hart¬ 
ford.” 


William  B.  Anderson 
Zone  5:  Middle  West 


ILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  presi- 
lent  of  The  Anderson-Newcomb 
Co.,  at  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  is  a 
third  generation  department  store 
man.  He  was  born  in  1899,  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  and  as  a  boy  drove  the 
delivery  wagon  and  ran  the  elevator  in 
the  Anderson  Brothers  store  there  of 
his  father  and  grandfather. 

He  served  as  an  infantryman  in 
World  War  I  and  earned  an  .A.B.  de¬ 
gree  in  1921  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity.  There  he  played  scrub  foot¬ 
ball,  joined  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  helped 
edit  the  school  newspaper  and  met 
Lucile  Richard  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 
whom  he  married  the  next  year. 

After  college  Mr.  Anderson  joined 
an  uncle  in  Anderson-Newcomb  at 
Huntington  as  treasurer  of  the  firm. 
In  1926,  he  became  vice  president  and 
in  1931,  when  W.  H.  Newcomb  retired, 
was  made  president. 

In  recent  years,  sales  volume  of  the 


firm,  founded  in  1894  and  long  Hunt¬ 
ington’s  oldest  and  largest  department 
store,  has  increased  from  $1  million  to 
more  than  $3.5  million.  Physical  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  greatly  expanded. 

He  is  a  great  believer  in  a  merchant 
taking  part  in  civic  activities.  “I  really 
enjoy  them,”  he  says,  “and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  broaden  your  acquaintance.” 

After  the  Ohio  River  flooded  the 
store  and  a  large  part  of  Huntington 
with  seven  feet  of  water  in  1937,  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
construction  of  an  $8  million  earth 
and  concrete  flood  wall  which  has  pro¬ 
tected  the  city  ever  since. 

In  an  effort  to  interest  more  young 
people  in  retailing,  he  helped  Marshall 
College  in  Huntington  establish 
courses  in  the  subject  and  some  of  the 
students  are  employed  in  the  store. 

In  1934  the  store  arranged  through 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  for  one  of  the  first  employee  pen¬ 
sion  plans  set  up  by  any  department 
store.  Employees  may  retire  as  young 
as  55. 

The  store  closes  every  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  during  the  whole  year 
is  open  only  two  evenings,  during  the 
Christmas  shopping  season.  Employ¬ 
ees  have  winter  as  well  as  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  after  ten  years. 

Comparative  prices  are  never  adver¬ 
tised  but  Anderson-Newcomb  meets 
competition  so  closely  on  merchan¬ 
dise,  including  appliances,  that  there 
are  no  discount  houses  in  Huntington. 

Through  the  Interstate  Dry  Goods 
Syndicate,  Mr.  Anderson’s  store  ex¬ 
changes  weekly  figures  with  four  other 
independent  stores  in  West  Virginia 
and  one  each  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
North  Carolina.  Executives  of  the 
eight  stores  meet  together  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  served  twice  as 
president  of  the  West  V’irginia  Retail¬ 
ers  Association.  He  has  been  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Huntington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  over  twenty  years  and 
also  a  director  of  the  West  Virginia 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  has  been  Vice  Mayor  of  Hunting- 
ton,  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest,  a  park  commissioner,  a 
trustee  of  the  Public  Library,  a  local 
director  and  a  national  governor  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 


Ingram  F.  Boyd,  Jr. 

Zone  6:  North  Central  States 

TNGRAM  F.  BOYD.  JR.  is  the  third 
■■■  generation  of  his  family  to  head 
the  79-year-old  St.  Louis  clothing  store 
which  bears  the  name.  Since  he  became 
president  in  1945,  sales  volume  has 
grown  from  $4  million  to  more  than 
$7  million. 

A  native  of  Kirkwood,  Missouri, 
where  he  was  born  in  1906,  Mr.  Boyd 
was  educated  at  the  Choate  School  and 
Princeton  University.  His  son,  Steph¬ 
en,  a  Princeton  graduate  now  in  Har- 
sard  Law  School,  in  June  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  firm,  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  family  to  be  connected 
with  the  store. 

Mr.  Boyd  started  work  as  a  stock 
room  boy  in  1929,  became  a  buyer  and 
in  1936  a  vice  president.  In  1940  he 
became  executive  vice  president. 
When  his  father,  Ingram  Boyd,  Sr., 
suffered  a  stroke  and  some  years  later 
died,  he  succeeded  him  as  president. 

The  business  was  founded  in  1876 
when  the  late  Trustin  B.  Boyd,  a  Scots¬ 
man,  opened  a  small  men’s  furnishings 
store  at  408  North  Fourth  Street  in  St. 
Louis.  He  was  backed  by  the  Wilson 
Brothers  Company  of  Chicago.  The 
little  store,  which  stocked  only  shirts, 
ties,  belts  and  a  few  more  items,  at  first 
was  known  as  Wilson  Brothers  and 
Boyd  and  then  as  the  T.  B.  Boyd  Fur¬ 
nishings  Company. 

It  featured  custom  made  shirts, 
which  drew  mail  orders  from  all  over 
the  country,  and  English  imports 
which  made  the  shop  a  gathering  place 
for  well-dressed  St.  Louis  males.  Sons 
and  grandsons  of  these  men  are  still 
customers. 

At  his  death  the  founder  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Ingram  Boyd,  Sr., 
and  E.  H,  Richardson,  a  veteran  em¬ 
ployee,  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  which 
changed  its  name  to  the  present  desig- 
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nation,  ihc  Boyd-Richardson  Co.  Larg¬ 
er  quaiuis  were  occupied  on  Olive 
Street,  additional  departments  were 
added,  and  in  1910  it  became  a  com¬ 
plete  men’s  clothing  store.  Boyd’s 
movetl  to  its  present  downtown  site  at 
Olive  and  Sixth  Street  in  1921. 

Noting  that  some  75  per  cent  of  its 
men’s  Inrnishings  were  bought  by 
women,  the  store  in  1927  established  a 
women’s  department.  From  only  two 
floors  and  basement,  the  store  gradual¬ 
ly  occupied  the  entire  six-story  build¬ 
ing  and  bulged  into  adjoining  struc¬ 
tures. 

.Anticipating  suburban  develop¬ 
ments,  Boyd’s  in  1916  became  the  first 
big  downtown  St.  l.ouis  store  to  op>en 
a  branch  in  Clayton,  15  miles  to  the 
west.  This  is  at  Central  Avenue  and 
Forsyth  Boulevard.  A  second  Clayton 
branch,  entirely  a  men’s  and  boy’s 
store  in  W'illiamsburg  architecture, 
was  opened  in  1953  a  block  away  at 
Bemiston  and  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Boyd  believes  in  branch  stores. 
“Because  there  are  several  suburban 
shopping  developments  that  did  not 
meet  with  immediate  success,’’  he  says, 
“some  retailers  seem  to  enjoy  quoting 
these  failures  to  support  their  own  in¬ 
decision.  I  feel  that  the  independent 
store  that  is  not  exploring  branch  pos¬ 
sibilities  now  may  have  to  become 
someone  else’s  branch  store  in  the  near 
future.’’ 

While  the  three  stores  of  his  com¬ 
pany  stock  a  great  array  of  well-known 
brands.  Mr.  Boyd  is  particularly  proud 
of  the  success  with  which  the  firm  sells 
both  men’s  and  women’s  goods  made 
in  St.  Louis.  He  is  even  prouder  of  the 
firm’s  excellent  employee  relations.  If 
any  employee  wants  to  study  at  a  St. 
Louis  school,  the  store  will  pay  the 
full  tuition  if  the  student  makes  a 
grade  of  “B”  or  better,  half  if  he  passes. 
The  course  does  not  have  to  have  any 
connection  w’ith  retailing. 

Mr.  Boyd  feels  that  men’s  operations 
are  too  often  dull  and  uninteresting, 
and  could  attain  volume  increases 
through  more  imaginative  merchan¬ 
dise  presentation. 

“Men’s  departments,”  he  says,  “are 
not  enough  concerned  with  making 
the  customers  feel  at  home.  Go  into 
most  men’s  stores  or  departments  and 
you  must  explain  your  presence  to  a 
sales  person  who,  in  many  cases,  is  con¬ 


descending. 

“To  me  this  presents  a  serious  situ¬ 
ation  because  customers  certainly  com¬ 
pare  the  treatment  they  receive  when 
looking  at  clothing  to  the  friendly  effi¬ 
cient  service  they  get  when  buying 
gasoline  or  food.  I  can’t  help  but 
notice  that  salespeople  in  clothing  de¬ 
partments  invariably  say  ‘May  I  help 
you?’  and  that  gas  station  attendants 
do  not. 

“To  me  the  life  fine  of  every  retail 
store  is  the  line  from  customer  to  sales 
person  to  buyer.  It  could  be  that  too 
many  retail  executives  lose  sight  of  this 
life  line.  I  Ixdieve  Mr.  Winnett  of 
Bullock’s  said  it  this  way:  ‘Nothing 
much  happens  in  a  store  until  some¬ 
body  sells  something  to  somelKKly.’ 

“I  feel  that  retailing  is  suffering 
from  our  own  failure  to  attract  the 
l>est  talent  available.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies,  hanks  and  manufacturers  comb 
the  senior  class  of  the  country’s  colleges 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I'hey  persuade 
the  best  talent  to  join  them  and  pay 
them  while  they  train  them.  1  believe 
the  retailer  who  does  this  is  the  excep¬ 
tion.” 


Frank  J.  Johns 
Zone  8:  Southwest 


pRANK  J.  JOHNS,  president  of  the 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Company, 
largest  department  store  in  all  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  was  born  in 
Moline,  Kansas,  and  virtually  grew  up 
in  his  father’s  general  store  there.  .After 
study  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  he 
moved  west  to  Denver  and  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Denver. 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Company 
was  established  there  in  1894  when 
Denver  was  just  emerging  from  a  wild 
west  frontier  town.  It  still  boasts  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  stockmen’s 
store  in  America,  offering  cowboy 
pants  and  silver-fitted  saddles  priced  as 
high  as  $2,000. 


In  1905  the  building  was  enlarged 
to  its  present  size,  a  full  city  block 
long  and  six  floors  high  plus  a  bargain 
basement.  It  claims  the  distinction  of 
having  the  first  fleet  of  motor-driven 
delivery  trucks.  In  1923  the  store  was 
bought  by  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  and 
Barney  of  St.  Louis  and  has  been  a 
part  of  that  corporation  since. 

Mr.  Johns  joined  the  Denver  store 
as  a  rug  buyer  in  1930  and  moved  up 
through  the  ranks.  He  became  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  in  1944  and  near  the  end  of  World 
War  II  vice  president  and  general  mer¬ 
chandising  manager.  In  1948  he  be¬ 
came  president  and  general  manager. 

-At  this  time  the  store  moved  well 
into  the  S20  to  $40  million  sales  class. 
Under  his  direction,  the  firm  in  1953 
became  the  first  in  Denver  to  open  a 
complete  suburban  store,  known  as 
Cherry  Creek.  This  model  operation 
has  been  so  successful  that  a  second 
suburban  store  will  be  opened  in  Den¬ 
ver’s  Lakeside  area  in  1957. 

Mr.  Johns  believes  retailers  now- 
have  these  problems; 

“Justifying  our  markon  through 
better  service  —  greater  selection  — 
fashion  rightness  —  sup>erior  market 
research  —  merchandise  value  and 
satisfaction. 

“Through  association  and  training 
to  bring  about  an  attitude  of  loyalty 
among  our  personnel  and  a  sincere 
conviction  that  pleasant,  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  customers  is  a  tangible  part 
of  what  we  offer  for  safe. 

"To  find  ways  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  retail  distribution  through  in¬ 
creased  production  from  personnel 
units. 

“To  profitably  meet  the  competition 
of  downtown  decentralization.” 

Mr.  Johns,  naturally,  is  active  in 
civic  affairs.  He  was  president  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
two  years,  headed  the  Mayor’s  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Committee  and 
was  general  chairman  of  the  building 
fund  of  Denver’s  Children’s  Hospital. 
He  is  currently  a  trustee  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver,  a  director  of  the 
Cavendish  Trading  Corporation  of 
New  York,  a  director  of  the  Mountain 
States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Denver  National  Bank  and 
the  Silver  State  Savings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Denver. 
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SALES  PERCENTAGE  BY  CLASSIFICATION  IN  MEN'S  SPORTSWEAR 

National  Figures— 58  Stores  Reporting 


April,  1955 


Classification 

First 

Quartilo 

Median 

Third 

Quartilo 

Stores 

Reporting 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

26.0 

31.5 

39.0 

58 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

3.0 

4.7 

6.0 

52 

3.  Sweaters 

1.0 

1.6 

3.4 

49 

4.  Slacks 

24.0 

27.4 

32.8 

56 

5.  Sport  Coats 

12.0 

16.0 

22.4 

55 

6.  Casual  Coats 

2.0 

3.0 

7.0 

32 

7.  Leather  Coats 

.4 

.6 

.6 

19 

8.  Swim  Wear 

.8 

1.0 

3.0 

57 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

3.4 

8.8 

12.5 

54 

10.  Shorts 

1.0 

1.0 

1.9 

41 

1 1 .  Other  (Robes;  denims)  4.2 

4.7 

8.5 

18 

Dalinitiont  of  Clottificationc 
1.  Include*  long  and  short  sleeve  shirts. 

5.  Includes  tailored  sport  coats. 

9.  Includes  light  weight  and  heavy  weight  jackets. 


May,  1955 


Classification 

First 

Quartilo 

Median 

Third 

Quartilo 

StorM 

Reportiei 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

28.8 

34.2 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

4.0 

5.6 

3.  Sweaters 

.5 

1.0 

1.7 

49 

4.  Slacks 

24.0 

29.6 

34.0 

56 

5.  Sport  Coats 

8.4 

14.0 

19.2 

55 

6.  Casual  Coats 

1.4 

3.0 

8.1 

32 

7.  Leather  Coats 

.1 

.2 

.5 

19 

8.  Swim  Wear 

2.9 

4.1 

7.0 

57 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

3.0 

4.4 

8.0 

54 

10.  Shorts 

1.0 

2.0 

8.4 

41 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

4.7 

4.7 

6.4 

18 

10.  Includes  play  and  walking  shorts. 

The  median  is  the  figure  which  divides  the  array  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  first  quartilo  it  the  figure  which  then  equally  divides  the  lower  hall 
and  the  third  quartilo  is  the  one  which  splits  the  upper  half. 


Zone  1— Northeast— 1 1  Stores  Reporting 


April,  1955 


Classification 

First 

Quartilo 

Median 

Third  Stores 

Quartilo  Reporting 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

10.5 

26.2 

37.1 

11 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

4.1 

4.5 

5.0 

10 

3.  Sweaters 

1.5 

3.5 

6.2 

11 

4.  Slacks 

25.0 

31.6 

34.6 

11 

5.  Sport  Coats 

12.0 

13.5 

39.9 

11 

6.  Casual  Coats 

2 

7.  Leather  Coats 

0 

8.  Swim  Wear 

.2 

1.4 

2.6 

10 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

10.0 

10.1 

15.5 

10 

10.  Shorts 

4 

1 1 .  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

0 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Maine,  Vermont,  New 

Hampshire, 

Rhode 

Island, 

Connecticut, 

April,  1955 

Zone  2— South- 

First 

Third 

Stores 

Classification 

Quartilo 

Median 

Quartilo 

Reporting 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

30.0* 

40.0 

57.0* 

5 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

2 

3.  Sweaters 

3 

4.  Slacks 

20.0* 

25.0 

49.0* 

5 

5.  Sport  Coats 

5.9* 

10.0 

11.0* 

5 

6.  Casual  Coats 

1 

7.  Leather  Coats 

1 

8.  Swim  Wear 

.6* 

1.0 

10.0* 

5 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

4 

10.  Shorts 

3 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

... 

... 

1 

^Simple  range  showing  the  extremes:  not  enough  stores  reporting  to 
derive  quartilo*. 

. . .  Insufficient  sample. 


May,  1955 


Classificotion 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

Store* 

Reportini 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

16.9 

35.7 

41.4 

11 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

5.0 

5.6 

6.9 

10 

3.  Sweaters 

.5 

2.0 

4.2 

11 

4.  Slacks 

28.8 

32.3 

39.5 

11 

5.  Sport  Coats 

9.8 

12.4 

23.6 

11 

6.  Casual  Coats 

2 

7.  Leather  Coats 

0 

8.  Swim  Wear 

5.6 

6.4 

7.4 

10 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

5.3 

6.5 

8.2 

10 

10.  Shorts 

4 

1 1 .  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

0 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania  and  Province  of 

Canada. 


Stores  Reporting 


May,  1955 


Classification 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

Store* 

Reporting 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

41.0* 

45.0 

61.0* 

5 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

2 

3.  Sweaters 

see 

3 

4.  Slacks 

5.6* 

20.0 

47.5* 

5 

5.  Sport  Coats 

.0 

5.0 

7.0* 

5 

6.  Casual  Coats 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

1 

7.  Leather  Coats 

e  e  . 

1 

8.  Swim  Wear 

4.9* 

10.6 

15.6* 

5 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

4 

10.  Shorts 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

3 

1 1 .  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

e  .  . 

e  .  • 

e  e  . 

1 

Stcrtes:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mitsit- 
tippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Delaware, 
Maryland. 
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Sales  Distribution  in  Men’s 
Sportswear  Departments 


IN  a  department  expanding  at  the 
present  pace  of  men’s  sportswear, 
ules  analysis  by  classification  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  This  merchandise 
is  writing  itself  a  brand  new  history 
right  now,  and  buyers  and  manage¬ 
ment  require  a  close  check  of  their 
own  results  and  other  stores'  results. 
The  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  of 
the  Merchandising  Division  has  there¬ 
fore  begun  a  continuing  analysis  of 
sales  percentages  by  classification,  and 


will  report  the  results  regularly  (and 
exclusively)  in  Stores. 

This  report,  prepared  on  both  a 
national  and  a  regional  basis,  covers 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  In  De¬ 
cember  we  will  have  the  June  and 
July  figures  and  thereafter  we  will  re¬ 
port  regularly  every  other  month. 

Any  store  that  sells  men’s  sports¬ 
wear— even  if  it  does  not  have  -a  sepa¬ 
rate  department  for  sportswear— can 
use  these  figures  for  comparison  pur¬ 


poses  and  can  contribute  to  the  survey. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  total  the  dol¬ 
lar  sales  of  the  listed  classifications, 
wherever  they  are  sold,  and  calculate 
the  percentage  of  each  classification  to 
the  total. 

These  are  the  only  figures  of  their 
kind  available.  Their  value  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  will  increase  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  reporting  sam¬ 
ple.  Write  to  us  for  the  reporting 
forms  if  you  do  not  have  copies  al¬ 
ready.  June  and  July  figures  are  being 
tabulated  now. 

Seymour  Schimel, 

Executive  Secretary, 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group, 
NRDGA 


Zone  3— West  and  Midwest— 30  Stores  Reporting 


April,  1955 


Classification 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

Store* 

Reporting 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

28.0 

33.3 

44.0 

30 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

3.6 

6.0 

7.6 

28 

3.  Sweaters 

.2 

2.0 

3.4 

23 

4.  Slacks 

23.5 

25.0 

31.0 

28 

5.  Sport  Coats 

13.3 

16.0 

17.5 

27 

6.  Casual  Coats 

1.5 

3.0 

5.2 

19 

7.  Leather  Coats 

.1 

.6 

.6 

8 

8.  Swim  Wear 

.0 

1.0 

1.3 

30 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

5.8 

9.3 

20.0 

29 

10.  Shorts 

.7 

1.0 

2.4 

25 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

4.0 

6.5 

15.8 

8 

SlatM;  Ohio,  Indiana,  IIMnait,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missauri,  Iowa,  North 


May,  1955 


Classification 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

Stores 

Reporting 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

30.0 

33.9 

44.0 

30 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

4.8 

6.4 

8.0 

28 

3.  Sweaters 

.2 

.5 

1.0 

23 

4.  Slacks 

24.0 

28.6 

34.0 

28 

5.  Sport  Coats 

8.4 

14.0 

16.0 

27 

6.  Casual  Coots 

1.4 

3.0 

4.0 

19 

7.  Leather  Coats 

.0 

.1 

.1 

8 

8.  Swim  Wear 

2.0 

3.9 

7.0 

30 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

3.2 

6.4 

8.0 

29 

10.  Shorts 

2.0 

2.0 

4.7 

25 

1 1 .  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

5.3 

6.4 

7.1 

8 

Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Nevada. 


Zone  4— Pacific  Coast— 12  Stores  Reporting 


April,  1955  May,  1955 


Classification 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

Stores 

Reporting 

Classification 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

Stores 

Reporting 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

21.4 

21.4 

29.9 

12 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

24.4 

24.4 

36.0 

12 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

3.0 

3.0 

3.8 

12 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

2.8 

2.8 

3.8 

12 

3.  Sweaters 

1.3 

1.4 

1.9 

12 

3.  Sweaters 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

12 

4.  Slacks 

30.9 

30.9 

32.8 

12 

4.  Slacks 

29.6 

29.6 

33.4 

12 

5.  Sport  Coats 

20.1 

22.4 

22.4 

12 

5.  Sport  Coats 

15.0 

20.2 

20.2 

12 

6.  Casual  Coats 

2.5 

7.5 

7.5 

10 

6.  Casual  Coats 

1.6 

8.1 

8.1 

10 

7.  Leather  Coats 

.6 

.6 

.8 

10 

7.  Leather  Coats 

.5 

.5 

.5 

10 

8.  Swim  Wear 

2.8 

3.6 

3.6 

12 

8.  Swim  Wear 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

12 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

11 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

2.6 

3.4 

3.4 

11 

10.  Shorts 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

9 

10.  Shorts 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

9 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

3.8 

4.7 

4.7 

9 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

3.8 

4.7 

4.7 

9 

State*:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 


Oaobcr,  1955 
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Modern  Stores - 

Old-Fashioned 

Fellowship 

By  George  C.  Dworshak 

Executive  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

The  Attleboros,  Mass. 


^RACKER  barrel  and  pot  belly 
^  stove  discussion  scenes  in  stores 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  era  intrigue 
the  interest  of  a  great  many  of  us. 
Why?  Probably  because  we  figure 
those  folks  were  conversationally  com¬ 
fortable  and  were  enjoying  the  overall 
atmosphere  of  the  store. 

If  that’s  an  acceptable  observation, 
there’s  something  immensely  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  nostalgic  reaction  we 
experience  in  looking  at  those  scenes. 
It’s  a  point  most  merchants  already 
know,  and  it’s  extraordiiiarily  simple; 
folks  go  to  one  type  of  store  because  of 
price-consciousness  and  to  another  one 
because  of  the  fellowship  they  find 
there.  Even  though  they  can’t  linger 
indefinitely  in  the  store  as  they  did  of 
old,  they  would  be  much  happier  in  a 
setting  that  had  not  progressed  to  the 
other  extreme  of  severe  brevity. 

How  can  stores  revive  or  increase 
the  air  of  conviviality?  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  Attleboros,  Mass., 
is  doing  it  by  radio. 

Last  year  queries  were  dispatched 
to  80  merchants  in  Attleboro  asking 
for  reports  on  humorous  or  friendly 
incidents  that  had  occurred  in  their 
stores.  The  findings  were  to  be  woven 
into  the  Chamber’s  weekly  newscast, 
so  as  to  stimulate  increasingly  friendly 
attitudes  toward  the  store  personnel. 
When  we  got  no  responses  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  request,  personal  interviews  were 
started.  That  worked. 

People  Are  Human! 

Russell  Stevens  at  the  E.  I.  Perry 
men’s  store  was  the  first  to  ring  the 
bell.  This  was  his  story:  Some  years 
ago  a  man  came  into  Perry’s  place, 
under  the  blight  of  several  highballs, 
to  buy  a  suit.  He  found  what  he 
wanted,  was  measured  for  it,  and 
handed  out  the  cash.  Several  months 
skipped  by.  Then  one  day  the  man 
returned  to  the  store  and  began  with 
the  declaration  that  he’d  like  to  buy 
a  suit.  As  the  conversation  proceeded, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  bought  a  suit 
some  place  a  few  months  before  but 
had  forgotten  where,  and  had  made 
an  unavailing  tour  of  a  number  of 
men’s  stores  in  neighboring  towns. 
Stevens  pulled  a  suit  from  a  box  on 
a  shelf  and  asked  “How  do  you  like 
this  one?’’  The  man  was  intrigued 


with  it  and  when  he  tried  it  for  siie, 
was  amazed  to  find  it  perfect.  How 
much  was  it?  Why,  he  could  have  it 
free!  Then  came  the  explanations. 
After  that  story  was  used  in  the 
Chamber  newscast,  Stevens  heard  folks 
laughing  about  it  and  falling  into 
conversation  with  each  other  as  they 
looked  at  the  store’s  window  displays. 

Next,  contact  was  made  with  George 
W.  Cooke,  who  was  retiring  as  sales 
manager  of  the  Brockton- Taunton 
Gas  Co.  Quizzing  brought  this  out  of 
his  experinces;  He  had  sold  a  gas 
stove  to  a  family  but  none  of  the  doon 
or  windows  would  permit  its  admit¬ 
tance.  So  he  offered  to  refund  the 
money.  No,  the  stove  was  to  be  kept 
at  the  store  until  it  could  be  used  by 
the  buyer.  Eight  years  went  by,  with 
several  renewals  of  that  “please  hold 
it  for  us”  decision.  Then  the  family 
moved  to  another  house.  The  next 
day  they  called  for  the  stove  and  car¬ 
ried  it  triumphantly  through  the  door¬ 
way  of  their  new  home,  with  a  couple 
of  inches  to  spare. 

A  Spate  of  Anecdotes 

A  store  selling  tap>e  recorders  heard 
about  a  young  fellow  who  used  one 
of  the  outfits  to  hilarious  advantage. 
Near  the  end  of  a  social  evening,  he 
revealed  to  the  guests  that  he  had 
made  a  recording  of  the  first  stiff  half 
hour  of  their  conversation,  and  then 
he  let  them  hear  themselves  as  they 
put  the  evening  under  way. 

A  man  who  raises  dogs  sold  the 
household  pet.  But  the  family  became 
unbearably  lonesome  for  that  little 
dog.  So  he  finally  retrieved  it  by  re¬ 
funding  the  money  to  the  purchaser 
and  getting  him  another  dog. 

Anecdotes  like  these  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  column-type  mate¬ 
rial:  A  pat  on  the  back  for  a  pharma¬ 
cist  who’s  notably  congenial  in  a  day 
when  so  many  folks  carry  their  worries 
to  work  with  them,  or  a  half-serious, 
half-humorous  discussion  of  the  new 
color  trends  in  men’s  furnishings. 
Broadcasting  of  this  kind  of  material 
is  just  one  way  of  many  that  could  be 
employed  in  making  shopping  much 
more  of  a  pleasure,  recapturing  some 
of  the  atmosphere  that  made  store 
visits  such  a  happy  event  in  the  turn- 
of-the-century  days. 
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More  and  more  stores  are  experimenting  with  the  self-service  check¬ 
out  system.  They  may  use  it  in  one  department  or  several;  they  may 
confine  it  to  Christmas  time  or  big  sales  events;  they  may  switch  from 
full  service  to  check-out  service  only  during  peak  hours  of  the  week. 
But  no  matter  what  variations  they  practice  on  the  theme,  one  neces¬ 
sity  remains  constant:  salespeople  require  special  training  in  the 
technique  of  helping  customers  to  help  themselves.  Surveys  made  by 
the  Market  Research  Department  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  indicate  that  while  the  whole  success  of  a  self-service  system 
may  depend  on  this  training,  it  is  generally  neglected.  This  article 
tells  specifically  how  a  re-training  program  should  be  carried  out. 


Success  with  Self-Service 

By  John  M.  Wilson  [ 

Vice  President,  Sales,  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


A  STORE  or  department  that  con- 
verts  to  self-service  with  check-out 
does  not  dismiss  its  staff  of  salespeople. 
On  the  contrary,  salespeople  become 
more  than  ever  before  a  vital  factor  in 
increasing  sales. 

With  self-service,  salespeople  have 
more  time  to  serve  and  sell  for  the 
following  two  reasons: 

First,  no  longer  do  salespeople 
spend  unnecessary  time  “waiting  on” 
customers  who  can— and  who  in  many 
cases  prefer  to— serve  themselves. 

And  second,  no  longer  are  sales¬ 
people  required  to  add  up  the  pur¬ 
chase,  compute  taxes,  collect  the 
money,  record  the  sale,  wrap  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  make  and  return  change. 

At  peak  periods,  salespeople  remain 
in  the  selling  areas  of  the  store,  turn¬ 
ing  from  one  customer  to  another,  di¬ 
recting,  counselling,  and  selling.  Thus 
all  efforts  of  all  salesp>eople  at  peak 
periods  are  devoted  to  giving  personal 
service  and  to  creating  sales. 

But  if  salespeople  are  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  art  of  giving  “on-the-spot” 
service,  they  must  unlearn  some  deep- 
rooted,  life-long  habits,  and  be  taught 


a  few  new  principles  and  techniques. 

Two  incidents  stand  out  in  my 
mind  which  illustrate  the  vital  need 
for  training  salespeople  in  the  art  of 
serving  self-service  customers. 

The  first  incident  occurred  recently 
while  I  was  visiting  a  store  in  the  East. 
The  owner  complained  to  me,  “Since 
converting  to  self-service,  my  sales¬ 
people  have  radically  changed  for  the 
worse.” 

“At  first,”  he  continued,  “they  were 
eager  to  help  the  customers.  But  now 
they’ve  gone  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  ignore  the  customers  and  won’t 
wait  on  them  until  service  is  de¬ 
manded.” 

To  make  clear  the  need  for  training 
along  new  lines,  I  decided  to  try  a 
little  experiment  right  then  and  there. 

“Let  us  ask  a  salesperson  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  next  ten  customers,”  I  sug¬ 
gested,  “while  we  watch  what  hap¬ 
pens.” 

"No  Thanks,  Jusf  Looking."  At  the 

end  of  the  experiment  a  few  minutes 
later,  of  the  ten  customers  approached 
by  the  salesperson,  seven  had  replied 


to  the  conventional  “May  I  help  you?" 
with  some  version  of  “No  thanks.  I’m 
just  looking.”  Three  of  the  customen 
had  obviously  been  annoyed  by  the 
salesperson’s  approach,  and  had  been 
lather  curt  in  their  dismissal. 

“What  would  you  do,”  I  asked  the 
druggist,  “if  seven  out  of  ten  of  your 
attempts  to  be  helpful  met  with  fail¬ 
ure? 

“Isn’t  it  only  natural  uiulcr  these 
circumstances  that  your  salespeople 
would  soon  decide  to  wait  until  they 
are  approached  before  trying  to  give 
service?” 

The  store  owner  agreed.  It  had  sud¬ 
denly  become  clear  to  him  that  change 
in  the  approach  technique  is  required 
in  a  self-service  store. 

While  the  term  “May  I  help  you?” 
is  entirely  fitting  and  pro|>er  when  the 
salesperson  is  behind  the  counter,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  different  approach  is 
needed  when  the  salesperson  is  render¬ 
ing  service  in  the  aisles. 

In  the  course  of  their  surveys  of 
several  lines  of  business— lines  in  which 
self-service  is  a  growing  trend— our 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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Various  Monarch  Pin-On  machines  price-mark  and  attach 
Pin-On  tickets  in  many  sizes,  including  2-,  3-  and  4-part 
control  tickets,  each  printed  from  a  single  setting  of  type. 
Monarch  "90”  attaches  Kimball  punch-marked  tickets  by 
the  Pin-On  method.  Write  for  details. 


The  Monarch  "Pin-On”  method  automatically  attaches 
the  ticket  to  the  merchandise  in  such  a  way  that  the  pin 
is  safely  anchored  with  its  point  embedded  in  the  ticket 
stock.  This  process  bends  the  pin  so  that  tickets  cannot  be 
"switched”  or  altered  without  detection.  Demonstration 
on  request — without  obligation. 

All  Monarch  price-marking  tickets,  tags  and  labels  are 
of  uniformly  high  quality,  unconditionally  guaranteed 
full  count  in  every  roll,  and  accurate  in  pre-printing  of 
each  store’s  name  according  to  instructions. 
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Success  with  Self-Service  {Continued  from  page  48) 


Market  Research  Department  has  ob¬ 
served  and  pieced  together  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  new  science  of  serving 
self-service  customers. 

But  before  discussing  this  new  art, 

I  will  relate  the  second  experience 
which  illustrates  that  conventional¬ 
ly  trained  salespeople  are  wrongly 
trained  for  self-service.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  the  lack  of  training  is  extreme¬ 
ly  serious  in  that  sales  are  consum¬ 
mated  too  quickly,  at  the  expense  of 
the  store’s  potential  volume. 

A  Customer  Dismissed.  In  a  recently 
converted  check-out  hardware  store,  I 
watched  the  proprietor  weigh  up  and 
sack  a  pound  of  nails  for  a  customer. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  cashier  was 
on  duty  at  the  check-out  counter,  and 
that  three  other  customers  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  service  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity,  this  merchant  found  it  impossible 
to  release  the  customer  he  had  just 
served.  Instead,  he  escorted  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  check-out  counter,  re¬ 
ceived  and  recorded  the  money,  and 
dismissed  the  customer  five  feet  from 
the  front  door  with  a  “Thank  you, 
call  again.” 

Obviously  this  merchant  was  com¬ 
plying  with  life-long  habits  of  hand¬ 
ling  customers  acquired  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  type  of  hardware  store.  But 
in  his  check-out^ store,  his  actions  re¬ 
sulted  in  two  costly  mistakes. 

First,  the  customer  he  had  served 
was  dismissed  from  the  store  without 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  buy 
additional  merchandise. 

And  second,  by  the  time  the  mer¬ 
chant  returned  to  the  selling  area  of 
the  store,  two  of  the  three  customers 
waiting  for  service  had,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  disappeared. 

This  merchant,  to  attend  to  the 
routine  details  of  recording  a  sale,  had 
thrust  his  first  customer  out  of  buying 
circulation,  and  had  taken  himself 
out  of  selling  circulation!  One  sale 
had  ended  prematurely  at  the  exit 
door,  and  two  other  possible  sales  had 
been  lost. 

Within  the  next  few  minutes  in  this 
store,  I  observed  other  salespeople  fol¬ 
low  this  same  time-  and  sales-killing 
procedure.  It  was  no  surprise  to  me 
when  this  merchant  complained  about 


the  poor  results  he  was  getting  with 
“self-service.” 

What  would  you  think  of  a  super¬ 
market  owner  who  permitted  the 
young  man  who  weighs  up  and  prices 
the  bananas  for  customers  at  the  pro¬ 
duce  counter  to  leave  his  post  unat¬ 
tended— after  serving  a  customer— to 
escort  that  customer  to  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  up  front,  record  the  sale,  and 
dismiss  the  customer  at  that  point 
with  a  “Thank  you— call  again?” 

I  am  sure  you  would  call  such  a 
procedure  ridiculous.  And  yet,  to  a 
great  degree,  this  illustration  compares 
with  the  actions  of  the  merchant  and 
his  salespeople  who,  in  a  self-service 
non-food  store,  refuse  to  release  each 
customer  after  serving  them,  and  who 
persist  in  taking  customers  to  the  reg¬ 
ister  near  the  front  door  to  participate 
in  the  completion  of  the  transaction! 

Training  for  Self-Service  Is  Needed. 

Yes,  training  for  self-service  is  needed 
to  teach  new  procedures.  But  more 
important,  training  is  needed  to  in¬ 
duce  both  merchants  and  salespeople 
to  give  up  old  habits. 

Training  should  be  given  in  the  art 
of  rendering  service  “on  the  spot” 
where  needed.  In  other  words,  train¬ 
ing  should  show  the  salespeople,  and 
the  merchant,  himself,  how  to  ap¬ 
proach-sell  to— and  release  back  into 
buying  circulation— the  store’s  self- 
serving  customers. 

This  new  art  is  simplicity  itelf. 
Giving  “on  the  spot”  service  consists 
of  the  following  five  natural  and 
easy-to-learn  steps; 

1.  Greet  Customer.  All  the  sales¬ 
person  needs  to  do  is  to  indicate  his 
“availability”  with  a  friendly  greet¬ 
ing.  If  the  customer  does  not  ask  for 
help,  the  salesperson  says  or  does 
nothing  further  and  the  customer  is 
permitted  to  move  on. 

The  salesperson  remains  free  to 
serve  and  sell  to  others,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  remains  free  to  shop  as  long 
as  he  desires. 

Each  item  the  customer’s  eye  en¬ 
counters  on  the  self-service  shelves 
silently  but  insistently  demands  an 
answer  to  the  question,  “Do  you  want 
me?— Do  you  want  me?— Do  you  want 
me?”  Dozens  of  impulses-t#-buy  are 


imparted  to  each  customer  every  min¬ 
ute  he  is  left  free  to  associate  with 
openly  displayed  merchandise.  Thus, 
the  appeal  of  the  merchandist* -stimu 
lated  by  advertising,  and  enqihasized 
by  being  on  open  display— is  [jermit- 
ted  full  rein. 

Customers  like  to  see  merchandise 
Window  shopping  is  a  favorite  na 
tional  pastime.  Merchandise  on  open 
display  offers  the  opportunity  to 
“window  shop,”  with  the  glass  parti 
tion  removed. 

Do  customers  resimnd?  Every  met 
chant  knows  that  customers  often  buv 
more  in  a  self-service  store  than  thev 
intended  to  buy. 

2.  Be  .Alert  to  Give  Service.  When 
a  customer  does  desire  service,  it  is 
almost  always  obvious,  we  are  told. 

The  salesperson  should  quietly- 
and  unobtrusively— be  on  the  alert 
for  the  puzzled  expression  or  the 
“where  can  it  be”  look.  He  shotdd 
then  offer  his  services  as  quickly  as 
possible  .  .  .  and  in  the  following 
manner: 

3.  “Did  you  find  .  .  .  ?”  The  sales¬ 
person  should  ask  “Did  you  find  what 
you  were  looking  for?”  instead  of 
“May  I  help  you?” 

“May  I  help  you?”  obligates  the 
salesperson  to  render  service— whether 
or  not  it  is  needed. 

For  example,  if  the  customer  should 
answer,  “Yes  ...  I  need  a  100  watt 
light  bulb,”  the  salesperson  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  “serve”  the  customer  by  get 
ting  the  item. 

The  question  “Did  you  find  what 
you  are  looking  for?”  ret^uires  onlv 
that  the  salesperson  point  out  the  lo 
cation  of  the  merchandise.  (Of  course, 
if  the  article  in  question  needs  selling 
or  explaining,  the  salesperson  can 
then  give  whatever  service  is  required.) 

Also,  the  question  “Did  you  find 
.  .  .  ?”  implies  the  customer’s  complete 
freedom  to  shop  for  herself,  and  does 
not  suggest  that  the  salesperson  is 
forcing  his  attention  upon  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

By  directing,  rather  than  taking, 
the  customer  to  the  location  of  the 
desired  merchandise  (unless  service  is 
needed,  of  course),  again  the  salesper¬ 
son  remains  free  to  help  others;  and, 
more  important,  the  customer  remains 
free  to  shop— and  obey  buying  im¬ 
pulses— on  her  way  to  and  from  the 
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desired  article. 

4.  Make  the  Sale.  When  it  becomes 
apparent  tliat  the  customer  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  an  item  that  requires  counsel 
or  selling,  the  salesperson  gives  all  the 
information,  advice,  or  selling  effort 
needetl. 

All  the  time-proven  rules  of  good 
salesmanship  still  apply  in  the  self- 
service  store. 

The  salesperson  “sells  up”  when¬ 
ever  he  can.  The  salesperson  suggests 
substitutes  for  out-of-stock  items  when 
necessarv.  And  the  salesperson  still 
sells  associated  and  related  items 
whenever  he  can. 

The  need  for  product  knowledge 
and  deimtnstration  “know-how”  is 
more  important  than  ever  before  in 
a  self-service  set-up,  because  the  sales¬ 
person  has  more  time  available,  even 
at  peak  periods,  for  creative  selling. 
The  salesperson  should  read  the  labels 
on  the  packages,  study  the  pamphlets, 
and  learn  how  to  present  merchandise 
more  effectively. 

The  energetic  and  aggressive  sales¬ 
person  will  find  himself  in  a  compara¬ 
tive  “sales  heaven”  in  tlte  self-service 


store.  Insead  of  “rushing”  peak-period 
customers  in  their  buying  in  order  to 
get  to  others  waiting,  and  instead  of 
spending  time  “tying  up  the  package 
for  the  six  bars  of  soap”  or  “ringing 
up  the  money  for  the  two  flashlight 
batteries,”  the  salesperson  can  be  en¬ 
gaged  almost  exclusively  at  peak  peri¬ 
ods  in  moving  merchandise. 

Thus,  in  a  self-service  store,  as  in 
no  other  type  of  store,  the  salesperson 
can  cash  in  on  knowledge  and  ability. 
For  the  greater  the  salesperson’s  prod¬ 
uct  knowledge  and  sales  ability,  the 
more  effective,  productive,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  rewarding  his  earnest  efforts 
will  be! 

5.  Let  Customer  Resume  Shopping. 
While  the  salesjjerson  may  close  the 
sale,  he  never  “terminates”  the  shop¬ 
ping  trip. 

After  making  a  sale,  the  salesperson 
either  hands  the  item  to  the  shopper, 
or— in  the  case  of  a  larger  article- 
places  it  in  a  cart  and  says,  “Look 
around,  there  might  be  something  else 
you  need.” 

Thus  the  customer  is  back  in  circu¬ 
lation-free  to  buy,  and  the  salesper¬ 


son  is  back  in  circulation— free  to  sell. 

Supervision  Is  Vital.  These  five  steps 
should  be  impressed  thoroughly  upon 
the  staff  members  of  a  newly  convert¬ 
ed  store  or  department.  And  their 
execution  should  be  carefully  super¬ 
vised,  especially  during  the  first  days 
after  conversion. 

Violation  of  these  five  principles 
will  most  certainly  result  in  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  self-service  on  the  part  of 
customer,  salespeople,  and  proprietor. 
Service  will  be  slow,  confusion  will 
result,  sales  will  be  lost,  and  volume 
will  suffer. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  his  salespeople  observe  these 
five  principles  in  serving  self-service 
customers,  experience  proves  that: 

1.  Customers  will  buy  more 

2.  Salespeople  can  sell  more 

3.  Peak  period  service  is  improved 

4.  Serving  customers  becomes  easier 

5.  Volume  goes  up 

6.  Costs  go  down 

7.  Profits  are  increased. 

Certainly,  these  results  are  worth 

striving  for! 
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Work  Sampling  Study  (Continued  from  page  24) 


These  work  sampling  studies  will 
do  no  good  unless  effective  use  is  made 
of  the  facts  derived.  However,  armed 
with  the  facts  revealing  the  wasteful 
and  non-productive  time  in  an  activ¬ 
ity,  better  methods  can  be  developed 
to  build  efficiency  and  cut  expenses. 

Examples  of  Work  Sampling.  To  il¬ 
lustrate  how  a  work  sampling  study 
can  be  made  and  the  use  to  which  it 
can  be  put,  the  following  is  a  simpli¬ 
fied  example  of  an  actual  study. 

The  problem  was  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  salespeople  in  one 
store  department.  The  business  done 
in  this  department  was  primarily  cus¬ 
tomer  take-withs.  Approximately  90 
per  cent  of  the  forward  stock  was 
housed  in  two  stockrooms  adjacent  to 
the  selling  floor.  A  protluctivity  in¬ 
crease  would  not  only  decrease  selling 
cost  but  would  give  the  customers 
speedier  service. 

\  work  sampling  study  was  made  to 
determine  how  the  time  of  the  sales¬ 
people  was  actually  s|jent. 


1.  The  job  operations  were  listed 
and  defined.  It  was  decided  that  the 
following  broad  elements  (excluding 
personal  time)  would  give  sufficient 
information:  waiting  on  customers, 
looking  for  an  item  of  merchandise  in 
the  stockroom,  and  counting  stock. 
Had  it  been  desirable,  these  could 
have  been  detailed  even  more. 

2.  It  was  decided  to  make  1000  ob¬ 
servations  over  a  ten  day  period  to 
give  the  fast  results  wanted  with  suffi¬ 
cient  accuracy.  There  were  ten  sales¬ 
people  in  this  department  during  the 
peak  period  under  study.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  ten  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  per  day  per  salesperson,  giving 
a  total  of  100  observations  per  day. 
These  were  rule-of-thumb  decisions 
based  on  experience.  A  simple  meth¬ 
od  of  determining  when  enough  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  made  is  in  Step  5. 

3.  The  observer  was  instructed  to 
begin  his  observations  at  random  times 
during  the  tlay,  to  follow  a  specified 
route  through  the  selling  and  stock- 
room  areas,  and  to  record  what  each 


salesperson  was  doing  at  that  time 
To  get  the  ten  daily  series  of  observa¬ 
tions,  the  observer  could  have  begun 
his  rounds  every  50  minutes;  but  these 
wouldn’t  have  been  random  observa¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  the  day  (9:30  A.  M. 
to  6:00  P.  M.)  was  divided  into  its 
component  ten  minute  periods,  and 
the  begininng  time  of  each  of  these 
was  written  on  a  slip  of  |ja[jer— 9;S0 
9:40,  9:50,  etc.  Then  these  slips  wen 
placed  in  a  box,  mixed  around,  and 
ten  slips  were  drawn  out  each  day  of 
the  study.  This  gave  the  observer  ten 
random  times  to  begin  his  rounds  of 
observations. 

4.  The  observations  were  recorded 
on  the  form  shown  in  Figure  1. 

5.  The  results  were  summarized 
and  tabulated  at  the  end  of  each  day. 
A  cumulative  tabulation.  Figure  2, 
was  also  maintained.  When  the  per¬ 
centage  occurrence  of  each  operation 
became  nearly  constant,  sufficient  ob¬ 
servations  had  been  recorded. 

Such  studies  are  of  no  use  unle« 
the  information  is  used  constructively. 
The  result  of  this  study  showed: 

OccurraiMt- 


Nwmbar  of 

PerMntafi 

Operation  Obtorvotiom 

to  Total 

Waiting  on  Customers 

680 

68% 

Looking  for  Merchan¬ 

dise  in  stockroom 

200 

20% 

Counting  stock 

120 

12% 

Totals 

1000 

100% 

The  percentage  occurrence 

of  each 

operation  in  this 

random 

sample 

tends  to  equal  the  percentage  occur¬ 
rence  that  would  have  resulted  from 
a  more  prolonged  or  even  continuous 
observation  of  the  salespeople. 

The  excessive  time  spent  off  the 
selling  floor  looking  for  merchandise  i 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stockroom  ^ 
was  in  such  disarray  that  even  the  ^ 
most  experienced  salespeople  in  the 
department  had  difficulty  finding  a 
particular  piece  of  merchandise. 

Using  the  facts  revealed  by  this 
study,  productivity  was  increased  by 
reducing  the  time  the  salespeople 
spent  off  the  selling  floor  by: 

1.  Designing  a  new  stockroom  layout 
and  installing  a  stock  location  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  the  time  spent  looking 
for  merchandise  was  minimized. 

2.  Assigning  the  counting  of  stock 
during  the  peak  seasons  to  a  stock 
count  clerk. 


DISPLAY  MORE 

This  sectional  steel  wall  unit  offers  adjustable 
shelves,  level  or  sloping,  pegboard  bacl^  glass 
binning,  wire  baskets  for  maximum  utilization  of 
space.  Displays  more  in  less  space,  adapts  quickly 
to  changes  in  merchandise  .  .  facts  that  add  up 
to  more  profits  per  square  foot 
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The  Month  In  Retailing  {Continued  from  page  8) 


5.  Investigate  markets;  try  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  nearest  source  of  sup- 


when  it  <<*iTies  to  winning  friends. 
Thev  have  learned  something  from 
the  Democrats  about  the  vote-pulling 
power  of  tax  reductions,  and  would 
extend  the  ( ut  to  high  income  groups 
as  well  as  the  low. 

“We  can  be  assured  of  one  thing: 
there  will  be  an  individual  tax  cut 
next  year  even  if  it  means  leaving  the 
federal  debt  where  it  is,  or  even  if  it 
is  necessary  to  boost  it  a  little.” 


(i.  Check  and  charge  back  parcel 
post  overcharges,  which  are  ejuite  prev¬ 
alent. 


News  from  Retailers 


Report  from  Allied.  Claiming  the 
title  of  the  world’s  largest  department 
store  group.  Allied  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion  reports  sales  of  .$559.8  million  for 
the  year  ended  July  31.  With  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  former  Halle  store  in 
Canton,  to  be  operated  by  A.  Polsky 
Co.,  of  Akron,  Allied  now  has  78 
stores,  five  of  which  are  in  shopping 
centers.  Cain-Sloan  of  Nashville,  ac- 
fpiired  in  August,  was  the  77th  in  the 
group. 


Transportation  Economies.  The  ratio 
of  transportation  costs  to  sales  has  in¬ 
creased  about  28  per  cent  in  the  past 
10  years.  Leonard  Mongeon,  manager 
of  the  Traffic  Group,  said  that  big 
stores  are  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
the  job  of  controlling  these  costs  but 
that  medium  and  smaller  stores  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  Some  sug¬ 
gestions: 

1.  Make  sure  that  every  purchase 
order  carries  specific  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions. 

2.  Investigate  local  shipping  asso¬ 
ciations;  help  to  organize  them. 

3.  Reduce  the  number  of  mini¬ 
mum  shipments.  Staples  can  usually 
be  bought  in  larger  quantities  at  a 
time. 

4.  Try  to  get  prepaid  shipments; 
insist  that  F.O.B.  terms  or  freight  al¬ 
lowance  appear  on  orders;  refuse  to 
pay  cartage  charges  when  F.O.B.  Car¬ 
rier  Terminal  terms  are  shown  on  the 
order  and  agreed  to  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 


Fedway  Takes  Halliburton's.  It  has 

been  announced  that  Fedway  Stores 
will  expand  to  include  Halliburton’s, 
in  Oklahoma  City.  Since  Fedway 
methods  were  introduced  into  that 
store’s  operation  some  time  ago,  there 
is  expected  to  be  little  change  in  pro¬ 
cedure  at  the  store. 


Change  in  McCutcheon's.  On  the  last 
day  of  August,  the  famous  contract 
furnishings  division  of  Jas.  McCutch- 
EON  &  Company,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  ceased  functioning.  On 


STORE  SURROUNDED  by  a  parking  structure  is  shown  in  this  sketch 
of  the  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  branch  of  Alexander’s,  designed  by  Ketchum,  Gina 
&  Sharp.  The  parking  decks  are  connected  with  each  selling  level  of  the 
store  by  ramps  and  bridges.  The  store  space  is  160,000  square  feet. 


the  following  day.  Chandler  Cudlipp, 

for  many  years  a  vice  president  of  | 

McCutcheon’s,  opened  his  own  New 

York  office  to  continue  contract  work. 

I 

Branches,  Branches.  Gimbel’s  New  | 

York  ofxmed  its  Westchester  branch  j 

on  September  8  with  a  stock  of  nearly  | 

$3  million,  65  per  cent  in  soft  goods  j 

and  35  {ler  cent  in  hard  lines.  The  j 

store  has  124  departments  on  its  three  1 

selling  floors  and  212,000  square  feet  j 

of  selling  space.  | 

Raymond  lx>ewy’s  interior  scheme  j 

utilizes  the  merchandise  itself  to  form  j 

a  planned  pattern  of  design  and  color  j 

as  well  as  a  complete  assortment  dis-  ! 

play.  Towels,  for  example,  are  dis-  | 

played  in  wall  units  and  arranged  to  i 

create  a  striking,  multi-colored  pat¬ 
tern.  Every  type  and  color  sold  in  the 
department  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
and  quickly  selected.  The  tools  of  the  | 

do-it-yourself  trade  are  similarly  ar-  | 

rayed  around  the  walls  of  the  hard-  I 

ware  section.  To  subordinate  the  wall  j 

backgrounds  without  making  them  I 

monotonous,  60  different  pastel  tints 
have  been  used.  Self-selection  fixtures 
are  numerous  throughout  the  store. 

At  Inwood  Village,  suburb  of  Dallas, 
an  estimated  12,000  people  jammed  i 

the  new  E.  M.  Kahn  Co.  suburban  | 

specialty  store  on  its  first  day.  .  .  .  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Western  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  are  reported  planning  a 
100,000-square  foot  branch  for  Kahn's, 

Oakland,  in  Hayward,  to  be  ofiened 
late  in  1956.  Another  of  similar  size  is 
expected  for  the  same  store  in  Con¬ 
cord,  and  there  is  a  branch  under  con¬ 
struction  for  Olds  &  King,  Portland. 

.  .  .  The  May  Company’s  branch  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  is  said  to  be 
the  country’s  second  largest  branch 
store— 452,000  square  feet.  Opened  in 
September,  it  is  about  20  per  cent 
larger  than  the  store’s  Lakewood  unit. 

.  .  .  Outside  Cincinnati,  Mabley  8c 
Carew  Co.,  has  opened  a  one-floor 
suburban  branch  in  Western  Hills 
Plaza.  .  .  .  Altman’s  newest  store  in 
the  New  York  City  area  will  be  in 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  to  open  in 
1956.  It  will  have  130,000  square  feet, 
in  two  selling  levels.  ...  In  Fresno, 

California,  1.  Macnin  8:  Co.  has  just 
opened  its  tendi  stCM%  in  a  country- 
club-like  setting,  on  two  floors.  .  .  . 

In  announcing  plans  for  a  suburban 
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store  of  approximately  150,000  square 
feet  in  the  Middleburgh  Heights- 
Parma  Heights  area  of  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  also  announced 
its  plans  for  modernizing  its  down¬ 
town  building  and  its  faith  in  down¬ 
town’s  future.  .  .  .  Alexander’s  De¬ 
partment  Store  is  building  a  160,000- 
square-foot  store  in  White  Plains,  New 
York— four  stories  high,  with  a  three- 


level  parking  structure  to  accommo¬ 
date  680  cars.  Ramps  and  bridges  will 
make  direct  entrance  to  selling  floors 
convenient.  .  .  .  The  B.  Siegel  Com¬ 
pany,  w’omen’s  specialty  store  of  De¬ 
troit,  has  announced  plans  for  its  thirtl 
suburban  unit,  to  be  built  in  Binning- 
ham  for  an  early  spring  opening.  The 
three  levels  will  be  windowless,  except 
for  the  display  window's.  .  .  Robert 


Carpet  Sales  and  Profits 


^I^HE  Carpet  Institute  released, 

-*•  last  month,  the  findings  of  a 
survey  on  1954  sales  of  soft  floor 
coverings,  conducted  by  Dun  8c 
Bradstreet.  Twenty-two  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  118  furniture  stores, 
and  60  floor  coverings  specialty 
stores  contributed  their  figures. 

According  to  these  findings,  the 
typical  furniture  store  had  a  profit 
ratio  of  10  per  cent  of  sales  before 
taxes;  the  specialty  stores  achieved 
seven  per  cent  and  the  department 
stores  five  per  cent.  However,  the 
Dun  8c  Bradstreet  report  cautions 
that  the  “operating  profit  ratios  of 
the  furniture  and  specialty  stores 
(especially  the  smaller  ones)  were 
probably  overstated  somewhat  be¬ 
cause  of  .  .  .  elements  of  uncharged 
payroll  and  other  expense.’’  The 
same  caution  about  differences  in 
accounting  methods  applies  to  the 
expense  ratios,  which  are  given  as 
2S.5  for  furniture  stores,  27.5  for 
specialty  stores  and  31.2  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

The  statistics  themselves,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  used  to  compare 
the  operating  results  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  floor  coverings  opera¬ 
tion.  But  some  of  the  s|)ecial  find¬ 
ings  of  the  survey  do  offer  valid 
comparisons  of  the  merchandising 
methods: 

Outside  Selling.  .Among  these  22 
department  stores,  with  a  typical 
carpet  volume  of  $247,930,  more 
than  one  third  are  using  outside 
salesmen.  Most  of  these  started  the 
practice  within  the  last  three  years. 
One  in  six  of  the  118  furniture 


stores  (typical  carjjet  volume  $26,- 
415)  uses  outside  salesmen.  With 
the  furniture  stores,  this  is  not  a 
new’  practice.  Those  who  use  it 
have  been  doing  so  on  an  average 
of  12  years.  .Among  the  60  specialty 
stores  (average  volume  $111,248), 
one  in  four  uses  outside  salesmen. 
The  department  stores  are  about 
evenly  divided  in  their  use  of  full 
time  and  part  time  outside  men; 
the  other  stores  generally  use  full¬ 
time  outside  salesmen. 

Sample  Selling.  .About  20  per  cent 
of  the  furniture  stores  carry  little 
or  no  inventory  and  conduct  their 
carpet  and  rug  business  solely  on  a 
special  order  basis.  Among  those 
with  annual  volume  under  $15,000, 
half  carry  no  stock  at  all  and  sell 
entirely  from  sample. 

The  Department  Stores.  Among 
this  group  of  22  department  stores, 
soft  floor  coverings  typically  con¬ 
tributed  2.0  per  cent  of  total  store 
sales:  reported  gross  margin  of  36.2 
per  cent  of  sales;  had  a  surprising 
stockturn  of  4.1,  and  sales  of  $55 
per  square  foot  of  selling  space. 
The  parallel  M.  O.  R.  typical  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  year  (in  the  $10  to  $20 
million  volume  group)  are:  1.4  per 
cent  of  total  store  sales;  gross  mar¬ 
gin  of  33.6  per  cent;  2.0  stockturns, 
and  sales  of  $51  per  square  foot. 

Copies  of  the  complete  report 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Carpet 
In-stitute,  350  Fifth  .Avenue,  New 
York,  or  from  the  Business  Library 
of  Dl'n  8c  Brads'iheet,  Inc.,  99 
Church  Street,  New  York. 


Hall,  the  clothing  chain,  o|)ened  its 
200th  “clothing  supermarket”  at  New 
Hyde  Park,  on  Long  Island,  last 
month.  .  .  .  Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr 
Co.,  Rochester,  is  building  its  first 
suburban  branch  in  the  Eastway  Shop¬ 
ping  Pla/a,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
launching  a  $5,000,000  nuKlerni ration 
program  downtown. 


New  Buildings,  New  Names.  Replac¬ 
ing  the  former  C'..  CL  .\nderson  store 
in  Ogden,  Utah,  a  new  Bon  Marche 
department  store  has  just  opened.  On 
two  levels,  it  will  have  100,000  square 
feet  of  space.  Two  parking  lots  will 
be  capable  of  handling  1,600  cars  |)er 
day.  .  .  .  (ioi.DRiNG’s,  60-year  old  New 
Orleans  fashion  store,  moved  into  its 
own  building  at  810  C.anal  Street, 
after  30  years  at  another  CLinal  Street 
location.  .An  old  New  (Orleans  facade 
has  been  combined  with  nuKlern  in¬ 
teriors  to  provide  25,000  .square  feet 
of  space  in  a  five-story  rebuilt  struc¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  The  newly  reconstructed 
budget  store  of  Woodward  8:  Loth- 
ROP,  replacing  the  burned  Bethesda 
branch,  has  a  basement  and  three  up¬ 
per  floors— one  more  than  the  old. 
.About  95  per  cent  of  gomls  will  lie 
exposed,  as  compared  with  25  [)er  cent 
in  the  store  that  was  destroyed. 


Face  Liftings.  The  second  flcxir  at 
Bamberger’s,  Newark,  consisting  of 
25  budget  fashion  shops,  presented  a 
new  face  to  its  public  last  month. 
CJelebrating  the  modernizing  of  the 
floor,  the  store  gave  new  quarters  as 
gifts  to  the  first  500  shoppers.  A  ser¬ 
ies  of  fashion  shows  highlighted  the 
first  week.  ...  At  about  the  same  time. 
Blck)mingdale’s,  New  York,  “opened" 
its  modernized  third  floor,  the  fashion 
floor,  which  underwent  face  lifting  to 
provide  a  better  fashion  setting  for  the 
merchandise.  The  floor  was  not  actu¬ 
ally  closed  during  the  renovation  pro¬ 
cess;  in  fact,  business  is  reported  to 
have  gone  ahead  during  the  work 
pericxl.  With  high  income  families 
living  in  the  neighborhood  and  career 
girls  working  nearby,  the  floor  features 
name  designers. 


Name  for  Baby.  The  only  baby  male 
.African  elephant  in  the  Mid- West 
took  up  residence  in  the  toy  depart¬ 
ment  of  Carson  Pirie  Sc;ott  &  C;o., 
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tlhicago,  for  a  week  at  the  end  of  Sep 
tember,  during  which  time  youngsters 
to  age  16  invited  to  enter  names 
for  him  in  a  contest.  More  than  150 
other  jungle  birds  and  animals,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  elephant’s  home  zoo, 
accompanied  him  to  the  store  and 
were  exhibited  during  business  hours. 

Shop  the  World.  A  month-long  store¬ 
wide  import  promotion  at  Marshai.l 
Fifxu  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  timed  to 
l)egin  with  the  opening  of  the  store’s 
French  couture  collection  early  in 
September  and  to  run  through  its 
October  toy  lair.  Theme  of  the  pro¬ 
motion,  which  featured  merchandise 
from  17  foreign  countries  was,  “Shop 
the  wide  world  at  Field’s.”  Addressing 
consular  representatives  prior  to  the 
launching  of  the  event,  store  officials 
stressed  the  value  of  imports  and  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  for  eventual  free  trade 
among  nations. 

Versatility  Award  Winners.  More 
than  3,500  entries,  almost  three  times 
the  number  received  last  year,  were 
submitted  in  the  fifth  annual  He.ss 
Brothf.rs  contest  for  versatility  in  de¬ 
sign  and  use.  Among  the  52  prize 
winners  were  gloves  by  julius  Kayser, 
which  have  cuffs  that  convert  into  a 
collar;  a  bike  by  Pal  Prcxlucts,  Inc., 
which  can  be  a  boy’s  or  a  girl’s  bicycle 
or  tricycle:  a  juvenile  unit  by  Ideal 
Technology  that  can  be  a  crib,  a  youth 
bed,  a  blackboard  or  corkboard  day¬ 
time  play  surface,  work  table,  book¬ 
case,  or  headboard  for  an  adult  bed. 
Object  of  the  contest.  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  ex¬ 
plained,  is  to  encourage  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  produce  items  with  utilitarian 
benefits  in  addition  to  their  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  thus  offset  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  the  lack  of  space  in  most 
homes  tcxlay. 

Macy's  Is  Prize.  Winners  in  a  Nabisco 
Shredded  Wheat  contest,  closing  No¬ 
vember  6,  will  earn  Macy’s  as  a  prize. 
Well,  not  exactly!  They’ll  be  children 
under  16  and  they’ll  win  the  right  to 
snatch  what  they  want  from  Macy’s 
toy  department  for  three,  four,  or  five 
minutes  each.  One  set  of  winners  will 
tlo  its  best  to  make  a  shambles  of  the 
New  York  store’s  toy  assortment:  an¬ 
other  will  have  grab  privileges  in 
Kansas  City;  and  a  third,  in  San  Fran¬ 


cisco.  Three  winners  in  a  similar  con¬ 
test  last  year  carried  off  $1200  worth 
of  toys  at  The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Gimbals  Decorates  Idea  Heme.  Built 
in  Bedford  Village,  New  York,  the 
current  Bkttkr  Homfs  and  CiARUKNs 
“Idea  Home  of  the  Year”  was  decor¬ 
ated  by  Gimbels.  This  year’s  home  is 
designed  to  fit  on  a  long,  narrow  lot, 
and  to  blend  in  with  two-story  homes 
even  though  it  has  only  one  story. 
Basic  idea  is  outdoor  privacy,  even  on 
a  city  street,  by  means  of  shelteretl 
patios  and  a  terrace. 

Honors.  Fo  Frf.i)  Lazarcs,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Federated  Department  Stores, 
the  second  annual  human  rights 
award,  presented  l)y  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  on  behalf  of  the 
Joint  Defense  .\ppeal,  fund-raising 
agency  for  Jewish  organizations.  .  .  . 
To  .Max  Hf..ss,  |r.,  president  of  Hess 
Brothers,  .Mlentown,  the  Chevalier  du 
Merite  Commercial  for  1955,  awarded 
by  the  French  Government  and  to  l)e 
presented  late  this  month  by  the 
French  .Ambassador. 


Candy  Shops  in  Department  Stores. 

The  15-year-old  Barton's  Bonbon- 
MMtF  candy  chain  has  opened  street 
floor  shops  in  five  department  stores: 
Filene’s-Cffiestnut  Hill:  (>arson  Pirie 
Scott  8c  (^o.;  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  8c  ('a>.;  and  F.  8c  R.  l^iza- 
rus  8c  C^o.  The  candy  departments  will 
resemble  the  chain’s  65  stores  in  de¬ 
sign,  decor,  and  advertising. 

Truck  Entrance  Is  Show  Window.  .\t 

.S(:Ri'(a;.s,  Vandfrvoort,  Barnf.y,  in  St. 
Louis,  doors  at  the  truck  entrance 
contain  small  window  display  panels. 
When  a  truck  approaches,  an  electri¬ 
cal  device  cairses  the  door,  window 
panel  and  all,  to  move  up  out  of  the 
way.  Receiving  operations  are  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  street  unless  a  truck 
is  passing  in  or  out. 

Champion  Store  Team.  Fo  the  C>.  M. 

McKflvfy  Ca).,  of  Youngstown  goes 
the  honor  of  having  the  team  which 
this  year,  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  won  the  National  .Amateur  Base¬ 
ball  Federation  Tournament.  An  esti¬ 
mated  8,(M)0  fans  witnessed  the  final 
game. 


TOO  MANY  BIG  ONES? 


Surveys  show,  the  bigger  the  purchase,  the  more  likely  the 
shopper  to  keep  on  shopping.  RuC’s  help  reduce  this  loss  with 
a  coordinated,  year>’round  Remembrance  Gift  Certificate  Mer¬ 
chandising  Plan,  offering  a  proven  method  of . . . 

•  preventing  lost  sales  (1  out  of  3  now  leave  to  shop 

elsewhere). 

•  reducing  returns  and  refunds. 

•  increasing  the  amount  of  the  sale. 

•  making  your  store  *‘gift  shopping 

headquarters.” 

•  gaining  working  capital  at  no  interest. 

Write  (on  store  letterhead,  please)  for  free 
booklet  ”RGC  Guide  to  Profits,”  which  de¬ 
scribes  a  store-tested  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram.  Act  now  for  increased  profits  this 
Christmas. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

1721  Brush  SlTMt  •  Oakland  12.  Csltf. 


VourROC 
Guide  to 
PROFITS 


October,  1955 
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Management  Helps,  Ideas,  Promotions 


New  Publications.  The  NRDGA  Dis¬ 
play  Manual,  first  published  in  1951, 
has  been  revised  and  re-issued.  Six  of 
the  21  chapters  are  completely  new, 
and  a  number  have  been  rewritten  to 
bring  them  up  to  date.  There  are 
139  photographs  and  six  floor  layout 
renderings  in  color.  The  book  covers 
every  phase  of  wdndow  and  interior 
display  and  lighting,  including  the 
effective  presentation  of  merchandise 
in  simplified  selling  programs.  It  is 
complete  down  to  a  five-page  glos¬ 
sary  of  technical  terms.  (Published 
by  the  Visual  Merchandising  Group, 
NRDGA:  $4.75.) 

Successful  Operation  of  the 
Lamps  and  Lamp  Shade  Department 
is  the  newest  publication  in  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  department¬ 
al  manual  series.  Ninety-seven  stores 
contributed  their  figures  to  this  study 
and  reported  on  their  merchandising 
methods.  This  is  a  buyer’s  manual, 
covering  all  phases  of  merchandising 
and  operating,  promotion  and  train¬ 
ing.  It  includes  a  basic  stock  list,  and 
a  detailed  study  of  the  price  lines  car¬ 
ried  in  the  contributing  stores.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Merchandising  Division, 
NRDGA;  78  pages;  $2.00  to  NRDGA 
members,  $4.00  to  non-members.) 

Gauge  Your  Market.  ANPA’s  Bureau 
of  Advertising  has  added  something 


new  in  its  Fifth  Annual  Time  Table 
of  Retail  Opportunities,  distributed 
to  local  newspapers  last  month.  This 
is  a  gadget  called  the  Market  Target 
Dial.  It’s  a  movable  wheel  which  can 
be  turned  to  show  monthly  average 
per-family  expenditures  in  different 
types  of  stores  and  different  lines  of 
merchandise.  With  the  per-family  fig¬ 
ure  there  is  given  a  percent  figure  that 
shows  the  importance  of  the  month  to 
the  year’s  business  as  a  whole.  Then 
the  dial  is  turned  over  and  lined  up 
to  the  number  of  families  reached  by 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  own  trading  area.  This  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  per-family  sjiending  fig¬ 
ure  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  dollar 
volume  available  in  the  trading  area 
in  a  given  month. 

The  figures  used,  of  course,  are  na¬ 
tional  averages,  but  with  the  process 
of  market  appraisal  thus  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  feels 
that  merchants  will  raise  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  business  potential  and  pro¬ 
mote  more  aggressively  to  bring  the 
business  in. 

To  demonstrate  how  far  out  a  store 
can  be  in  its  off-the-cuff  estimates  of 
market  potential,  the  Bureau  reported 
that  in  a  test  surv’ey  of  24  stores  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  some  merchants  un¬ 
derestimated  the  size  of  their  market 
by  as  much  as  90  p>er  cent.  Sixty  per 


Father’s  Day.  It  will  be  Grand¬ 
pa’s  as  well  as  Father’s  Day  next 
June  17.  The  official  poster,  re¬ 
leased  last  month,  shows  three 
generations.  The  good  citizen¬ 
ship  approach  is  expressed  in 
the  slogan,  “Liberty  Stems  from 
the  Home.” 


cent  overestimated  the  share  tliey  were 
getting  and  underestimated  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  their  competitors. 

In  addition  to  this  new  feature,  the 
Time  Table  does  its  usual  excellent 
job  of  presenting  national  sales  and 
linage  data.  There  are  monthly  sales 
breakdowns  for  50  merchandise  cate¬ 
gories  and  monthly  linage  breakdowns 
for  91  commodities,  jdtis  a  convincing 
exposition  of  the  importance  of  tim¬ 
ing  advertising  peaks  to  coincide  with 
predictable  sales  peaks  in  the  various 
merchandise  classifications. 

Men's  Wear  Promotions.  The  newly 
organized  .American  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  reported  that  by  early 
September  it  had  jiledges  of  support¬ 
ing  funds  amounting  to  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion.  The  Institute  is  going  ahead  with 
a  national  consumer  education  cam¬ 
paign,  based  initially  on  the  slogan, 
“Dress  Right— You  Can’t  Afford  Not 
To!” 

The  institute  planned  to  make  a 
full  report  of  its  status  and  program 
to  retailers  on  October  II  at  an  open 
meeting  in  New  York  co-sponsored  by 
the  Clothing  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion.  After  this  market  week  event, 
the  program  will  be  taken  around  the 
country  in  the  form  of  a  slide  film  to 
be  shown  at  regional  meetings.  Wil¬ 
lard  W.  Cole,  president  of  Lytton’s, 
Chicago,  is  president  of  the  Institute. 

The  H.  Daroff  &  Sons  promotional 
program,  which  is  designed  to  inform 
women  how  they  can  improve  the 
dress  standards  of  their  men,  has 
been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
NAM  television  program,  “Industry 
on  Parade.” 

"Wash  and  Wear"  Facts.  Men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  and  sportswear  manufacturers 
who  are  now  showing  their  spring 
lines  have  the  support  of  a  new  Du 
Pont  slide  film  on  “wash  and  wear” 
merchandising.  Du  Pont  is  supplying 
them  with  copies  that  they  can  offer 
retailers  for  sales  training  purposes. 
The  35  mm.  film,  in  color,  coven 
men’s  and  boys’  wear  containing  Dac¬ 
ron,  Orion  and  nylon;  has  a  running 
time  of  16  minutes,  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  washable  findings. 

Orion  as  High  Style.  Luxury  was  em¬ 
phasized  as  a  sales  appeal  of  Orion 
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in  a  coutuiier  fashion  show  presented 
by  Du  I’oM  in  New  York  last  month. 
Elegant  Dior,  Lanvin  and  Balmain 
creations  \sere  shown,  in  satins  of 
Orion  ami  silk:  in  fleece  of  Orion, 
wool  and  cashmere;  in  all-Orlon  jer¬ 
sey  and  in  other  fabrics.  To  show  the 
wide  range  and  acceptance  of  the 
synthetic,  there  were  also  .\merican 
designs  using  the  acrylic  fiber  in  jersey 
and  other  dress  fabrics,  and  in  deep 
pile  coatings  and  sweaters.  The  show 
did  a  firm  job  of  presenting  Orion  to 
the  press  audience  as  a  name  prop>erly 
associated  with  quality  and  high  style. 

Market  Calendar  The  House  Dress 
Institute  will  have  its  spring  opening 
and  market  week  exhibit  in  the  new 
Trade  Show  Building  in  New  York 
from  January  8  to  January  11.  The 
exhibit  will  occupy  the  entire  sixth 
floor  of  the  building,  at  500  Eighth 
Avenue.  .  .  .  The  New  York  Lamp 
Show  and  the  New  York  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Accessories  Show  dates  are 
from  January  22  to  January  27.  The 
Lamp  Show  will  be  housed  in  fioth 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker  and  the  Trade 
Show  Building,  which  is  just  across 
the  street.  The  Home  Furnishings  .Ac¬ 
cessories  Show,  a  new  event,  will  l>e 
entirely  in  the  Trade  Show  Building. 

Safety  Note.  Otis  Elevator  Company 
reports  that  two-thirds  of  all  elevator 
accidents  occur  on  antiquated  eleva¬ 
tors,  20  years  old  or  older.  The  acci¬ 
dent  rate  is  28  per  cent  less  on  auto¬ 
matic  elevators  than  on  manually  con¬ 
trolled  cars.  The  company  adds  that 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  Otis  cars  in¬ 
stalled  during  1954  were  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  control  type. 

Thay'll  Pay  for  Assurance.  Advocates 
of  the  wider  use  of  quality  standards 
in  merchandise  continually  find  and 
report  that  the  customer  is  willing  to 
pay  more  for  merchandise  that  carries 
a  guarantee  of  extra  serviceability  for 
its  purpose.  The  latest  such  report 
comes  from  the  National  Institute 
OF  Rug  Cleaning.  In  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  for  this  organization,  93.6  per 
cent  of  the  consumers  questioned  said 
they  would  pay  a  “little  more”  for  a 
carpet  that  carried  the  Institute’s  Seal 
of  Cleanability.  The  seal  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  in  consumer  magazine  ads. 


Television  Tie>lns.  Hallmark  presen¬ 
tation  on  NBC-TTV  on  October  23  will 
be  “.Alice  in  Wonderland.”  For  the 
party  goods  section.  Hallmark  has  a 
centerpiece,  masks,  jilace  cards  and  in¬ 
vitations  for  a  child’s  Wonderland  tea 
party.  .  .  .  E-Z  Mills  is  sponsoring  the 
Baird  puppets  in  a  coast-to-coast  pro¬ 
gram,  “Peter  in  E-Z  L;ind.”  .  .  .  Mat¬ 
tel  Toy  Company  of  California  is 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  weekly 
Mickey  Mouse  Club  program  which 
started  this  month  on  ABC'.-TV:  and 
predicts  big  results  in  department 
store  Christmas  toy  sales. 


Legible  Sales  Slips.  The  Handwriting 
Foundation’s  Campaign  to  improve 
the  legibility  of  sales  slips  and  corre¬ 
spondence  is  progressing.  A  self-train¬ 
ing  program  is  being  given  a  pilot  run 
in  five  large  firms,  which  have  been  su|> 
plied  with  manuals,  charts  and  other 
materials.  l,ater  it  will  be  available 
to  any  business  that  requests  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  for  a  simple  starter,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  offers  a  free  booklet  called 
“The  Second  R,”  which  contains 
pointers  on  how  to  write  legibly.  Ad- 
tlress  The  Handwriting  Foundation, 
1426  G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington. 


Equipment,  Services,  Supplies 


Recorder  At  Point  of  Sale.  The  elec¬ 
tronic  Telecomputer  Point  O’Sales 
Recorder  is  now  being  sold  and  serv¬ 
iced  nationally  by  Remington  Rand. 
The  machine,  consisting  of  three  sepa¬ 
rate  units,  combines  the  functions  of 
cash  register,  card  reader,  and  tape 
recorder,  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
hand-written  sales  slips  on  all  but  send 
or  charge  transactions.  .As  the  sales¬ 
person  rings  up  the  sale  on  the  cash 
register  element,  the  reader  picks 
up  unit  control  information  from 
punched  tickets  (Kimball  or  Denni¬ 
son),  and  the  tape  device  punches  out 
a  record  for  accounting  and  inventory 
control  purposes.  Used  with  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  electronic  and  tabulating 
equipment,  it  provides  a  system  of 
electronic  control  of  retail  sales  trans¬ 
actions.  Fhe  J.  W.  Robinson  Com¬ 
pany’s  two  stores  in  Los  Angeles  are 
reported  to  have  tested  Telecomputer 
units  for  a  year,  and  to  be  planning 
further  installations. 


New  Grand  Rapids  Group.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  store  design  firm. 
Allen  H.  Dahme  Associates,  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  month.  It  will  also  offer 
merchandising  services.  Allen  Dahme 
was  formerly  vice  president,  general 
sales  manager  and  chief  designer  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment 
Co.  The  new  offices  are  also  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Other  former  members  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co. 
who  have  joined  the  new  group  are 
Richard  B.  Hough,  art  director,  and 
Irving  A.  Howell,  Gerald  C.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Jr.,  and  Howard  T,  Thurtell, 
designers. 

Double  Duty  Machine.  A  new  double- 
duty  adding-bookkeeping  machine 
that  is  said  to  perform  all  the  basic 
bookkeeping  work  required  in  a  small 
or  medium-sized  store  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  National  (^ash  Register 
Co.  Interchangeable  control  bars  per¬ 
mit  conversion  from  one  opieration  to 


WALGREEN’S  new  store  in  Toledo,  Ohio  .  .  .  like 

their  stores  in  many  other  locations  ...  is  lighted  with  Garcy  exposed  tube 


slimline  fixtures. 


light  up  to  sell  up  with 

trnin  a 

TOP  NAME  IN  STORE  tIOHTINO  ^ 

Send  for  Catalog  L-110 


5“ 

GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO.  1726  n  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  111. 

In  Canodo.  Garcy  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  191  Niagara  St.5  Toronto 
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another:  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  payroll,  general  ledger,  stock 
records,  etc.  Related  records  can  be 
prepared  simultaneously.  Standard 
business  forms  designed  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  provide  multiple  copies  without 
carbon  paper.  A  switch  changes  the 
machine  to  an  adding  machine.  Infor¬ 
mation  about  the  machine,  which  sells 
for  $720,  is  available  from  the  Nation- 
Ai-  Cash  Registfr  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Modern  Store  Lighting.  Principles  of 
department  store  lighting  have  been 
compressed  into  a  booklet,  “Some 
Hows  and  Whys  of  Mcxlern  Lighting,” 
by  the  Sylvan i a  Electric  Prodijct.s 
Ck).,  60  Boston  St.,  Salem,  Mass.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Sylvania  lighting  engineers, 
and  written  in  non-technical  language, 
the  information  can  be  applied  in 
planning  new  stores  or  renuxlelling 
existing  ones.  Photographs  of  store 
interiors  and  exteriors  illustrate  the 
lighting  techniques.  The  booklet  is 
available  free. 


Plastic  Display  Properties.  A  catalog 
listing  the  stock  items  of  display  prop¬ 
erties  made  of  vacuum-formed  plastics 
was  made  available  by  W.  L.  Stens- 
GAARD  AND  .\ssociATF.s,  Inc.,  346  North 
Justine  St.,  Chicago  7,  Ill.  In  the  list¬ 
ing  are  decorative  columns  and  arches. 
Grecian  urns  and  balustrades,  decora¬ 
tive  shutters,  wall  and  ceiling  panels 
and  plaques,  and  many  smaller  items. 
The  projjerties,  according  to  Stens- 
gaard,  are  lighter  than  wood  proper¬ 
ties,  less  expensive  and  very  durable. 

Also  obtainable  from  Stensgaard  is 
a  16-page  catalog  illustrating  “Disney¬ 
land  in  Miniature”  display  proj>erties 
sold  by  the  finn. 

Maintaining  Floors.  Day-to-day  and 
periodical  care  for  all  tyj>es  of  floors 
are  described  in  a  new  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  S.  C.  Johnson  fe  Son,  Inc. 
Finishes,  cleaners  and  equipment  to 
maintain  1 1  types  of  floors  are  recom- 
memled  and  maintenance  programs 
are  outlined.  Booklet  is  available  from 


Johnson's  Maintenance  Wax  Dept., 
Racine,  Wi.sc. 

Store  Directory.  A  comprehensive 
Directory  of  Department  Stores,  list- 
ing  11,597  chain  and  independent  de¬ 
partment  stores,  their  buyers  and  their 
buying  offices,  has  been  published  bv 
Department  Store  Guide,  Inc.,  2 
Park  .\ve..  New  York  16.  The  listing 
is  geographical.  The  ilirectory  con¬ 
tains  808  pages  and  an  index. 

Booklets  on  Record  Keeping.  Folders 
describing  new  machines  and  new 
metluKls  of  account  and  record  keep¬ 
ing  have  been  issued  by  Remington 
Rand.  .Vvailable  are  illustrated  book¬ 
lets  on  the  comjrany’s  duplicate  card 
detector,  its  electronic  sorter,  and  a 
“Simplified  .-\ccounts  Receivable  for  J 
Retailers”  plan.  The  booklets  can  be  j 
obtained  from  Remington  Rand  Di-  | 
VISION,  Sperry  Rand  CarRPORATiox.  | 
315  Fourth  .\venue.  New  York  10.  I 

Milestone  in  Textile  History  [ 

{Continued  from  pnge  13)  i: 

The  key  to  the  effective  control  of  t 
tire  program  is  the  registration  num-  r 
her  imprinted  on  each  tag.  It  can  [' 
be  used  to  identify  the  converter  sup-  j 
plying  the  fabric  and  the  precise  end 
use  for  which  the  fabric  was  finished. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  sound  and  workable.  It’s  also 
true  that  a  cpiality  jnograin  in  the 
rayon  and  acetate  industry  is  long 
overdue.  Moreover,  it  is  something 
that  consumers  have  been  waiting  for. 
Speaking  as  President  of  the  .\merican 
Home  Economics  Association  and  as 
representative  of  its  23,000  members. 
Catherine  Dennis  said:  “When  the 
new  labels  of  the  Bishopville  F'inish-  ;i 
ing  Company  appear  on  retail  count-  ' 
ers  across  the  country,  we  will  feel  that 
our  hopes  for  widespread  use  of  L-22  j 
standards  may  ultimately  be  realized.  ;j 
I'he  consumers  of  the  nation,  as  well  [1 
as  the  professional  home  economists  tj 
who  work  in  the  interests  of  consinu- 
ers,  are  heartened  by  this  forwartl  step  j 
in  textile  production.  We  shall  con-  J 
tinue  to  encourage  conformance  to  the 
.\merican  Standards  and  shall  hoiie  J 
that  many  other  finishers  and  textile  j 
interests  will  follow  Reeves  Brothers’  [| 
example.”  = 


Keep  your  copies  of  STORES 
in  0  sturdy,  permanent  file 

In  response  to  a  number  of  store  requests,  we  can  now 
supply  convenient  and  inexpensive  binders  which  will 
hold  12  copies  of  STORES.  The  individual  copies  are 
easily  inserted  and  easily  removed.  The  binder  is  a 
sturdy  one,  of  heavy  imitation  leather,  and  the  price  is 
$3.00.  Please  use  the  order  form. 


STORES  Magazine 
100  West  31  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Send  me . binders  for  STORES  at  $3.00  each. 

□  Check  for  $ . is  enclosed.  Q  Bill  me. 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . ZONE  ....  STATE . 


(Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Add  3%  soles  tax  on  New  York  City  orders.) 
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Reeves  lii  others’  announcement  also 
lepresents  welcome  news  to  the  service 
industries.  Albert  E.  Johnson,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  I  iatle  Relations  for  the  Nation¬ 
al  Institute  of  Dry  C:leaning.  jjoints 
out  that;  ‘  I'he  service  industries  arc 
in  touch  with  98  per  cent  of  the  homes 
in  the  I'liited  States,  servicing  the 
clothing  tare  needs  of  consumers 
everywhere.  They  are,  therefore,  espe¬ 
cially  sensitive  to  consumer  problems 
and  have  long  favored  the  use  of 
broadly  accepted  guides  in  the  dyeing 
and  finishing  of  fabrics  to  assure  end 
use  perlormance  dependability,  .\fem- 
Irers  of  the  laundry'  and  dry  cleaning 
industry  regard  the  criteria  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  Standards  as  essential  to  true  jrer- 
formanre  satisfaction  and  to  the  gocxl- 
will  of  the  c  onsiimers  they  serve  ac  ross 
the  nation.  In  the  initiation  of  this 
project.  Reeves  Brothers  has  greatly 
advanced  the  cause  for  greater  service 
security  for  consumer  textiles.” 

Ootnniending  both  Reeves  Brothers 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry  CicKxls 
.UscKiation  for  their  initiative  and 
vision,  Arthur  S.  Johnson,  (lhairman 
of  the  Standards  (anincil  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Standards  .Xsscxiation,  made  this 
public  statement;  ‘‘We  believe  this 
new  stcfr  will  grow  into  improved  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  of  rayon,  acetate  and 
mixed  fabric  s.  We  hope  that  this  action 
will  encourage  wider  partici})ation  by 
the  textile  industry  in  the  current  L- 
‘25  project  (of  which  Irwin  Wolf  and 
'  Benjamin  H.  Namm  are  the  .Sectional 
Committee  C^hairmen  and  VMce  C^hair- 
men,  resfiectively),  which  is  develop¬ 
ing  standards  in  the  field  of  all  textiles 
other  ihair  rayon,  acetate  and  mixed 
fabrics.  Standards  can  achieve  the 
same  results  in  textiles  that  they  have 
achieved  in  other  industries,  .\inoirg 
those  benefits  are  smaller  inventory, 
c|uicker  turnover,  lower  unit  sales  cost, 
fewer  returned  gcnrcls,  greater  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction  and  goodwill.” 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  of 
Namm-Loeser’s,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn, 
presided  at  the  press  conference  in 
N'RIKiA’s  New  York  offices  on  .Sep¬ 
tember  14  when  Reeves  Brothers  an- 
tioiincetl  the  new  cpiality  program.  ‘‘It 
is  particularly  noteworthy,”  he  said, 
“that  this  cpiality  program  is  being  ac¬ 
tivated  at  the  very  time  that  stores  and 
the  public  place  a  premium  on  cpiali¬ 
ty  of  consumer  gocxls.  Not  only  does 


Th*  rcsittrocie*  aumb«r  on  lhi>  lot 
cartillo  thal  th*  iobric  idantiflad  by 
it  it  •  BISHOPVIllt  FINISMtO"  ac¬ 
cording  to  ttondordt  opprovod  by 
AMttICAN  STANDAUDS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  porforffionco  dopondobllity. 

For  your  lurthor  ouuronco,  Iho  mill 
production  of  tbit  fabric  hot  boon 
chock.tottod  by  tho  BfTTEK  FABIIC 
TESTING  BUBtAU. 

freportiot  tottod  oro; 

TENSILE  STEENCTH 
SHRINKAGE  RESISTANCE 
COIORFASTNESS  TO  ATMOSPHERIC 
FADING,  SUNLIGHT,  PERSPIRATION 
AND  PRESSING.  (DRV  AND  WET) 

★  DRY  CLEANABLE 

RE(?DC-T-N9  1051 
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rhe  new  Bishopviiie  hang-tag. 

the  NRD(iA  feel  that  the  Reeves  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  milestone  in  textile  history 
but  that  it  also  |X)ints  the  way  to  simi¬ 
lar  action  by  all  finishing  plants.  The 
gcxxls  emanating  from  Bishopviiie  will 
certainly  set  a  cjuality  standard  that 
will  be  the  goal  of  every  other  finish¬ 
ing  organi/ation. 

“We  firmly  believe,”  Namm  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  Reeves’  action  will  not 
only  deserve  acceptance  by  retailers 
and  consumers  alike— what  is  more, 
it  is  an  action  in  the  typical  American 
tradition  of  providing  the  public  with 
the  best  merchandise  that  .America’s 
inventive  genius,  research  and  manu¬ 
facturing  methcxis  can  prcxluce.” 

Charles  W.  Dorn,  of  the  C^.  Pen¬ 
ney  (Company,  also  spoke  at  the  same 
conference.  He  said:  “It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  gratification  that  I  learn  of 
Reeves  Brothers’  announcement  that 
they  are  ready  to  prcxluce  fabrics  in 
accordance  with  L-22  standards.  At 
last,  I  believe  that  these  standards  on 
which  we  all  worked  so  long  are  fin¬ 
ally  launched  and  in  time  will  be 
taken  up  by  other  segments  of  the 
industry.” 

Reeves  Brothers’  program  deserves 
the  support  of  the  entire  retail  trade, 
rhe  “Bishopviiie  Finished”  hang  tag 
on  a  garment  is  a  guarantee  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  retailers  alike.  It  indicates 
that  the  fabrics  in  such  garments  meet 
the  minimum  performance  require¬ 
ments  of  Standard  L-22.  Now  that 


Reeves  Brothers  has  prcxluced  the  first 
commercial  application  of  Standard 
L-22,  it  can  be  expected  that  other 
finishers  will  institute  comparable 
moves  designed  to  meet  the  same 
standards.  When  they  do  and  their 
hang  tags  offer  the  same  guarantee  of 
cpiality,  they,  tcx),  should  be  given  the 
same  favorable  reception. 

To  back  up  Reeves  Brothers  in 
its  new  prcjgram  and  to  encourage 
other  finishers  to  institute  comparable 
moves,  the  support  of  NRDGA’s  7,500 
member  stores  is  essential.  Buyers  will 
find  it  w'orthwhile  to  Icxrk  for  gar¬ 
ments  which  feature  the  “Bishopviiie 
Finished”  hang  tag  of  Reeves  Broth¬ 
ers.  It’s  one  way  to  make  sure  that  the 
garments  you  buy  will  not  give  rise 
to  consumer  dissatisfaction  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  wrong  choice  of  a  fab¬ 
ric  for  a  given  end  use.  When  a  fabric 
meets  L-22  standards,  you  can  be  sure 
that  insofar  as  performance  require¬ 
ments  for  end  uses  are  concerned,  the 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  mis¬ 
representation  and  justifiable  com- 
|)Iaints  from  customers  will  be  very 
remote. 


AITERWIOMS... 
AT  A  PROFIT'. 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

Hor#  oro  just  a  fow  of  tho  many  ad* 
vantagot  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac* 
curatoly  measure  workroom  pro* 
duction,  for  the  workers  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 

3.  Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  ond  waste. 

4.  Stabilization  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
^  on  a  firm  "one-price"  basis. 

ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
(Dgewater  4-5112 
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NRDGA  ANNOUNCES 
PUBLICATION  OF  ITS 
NEWEST  DEPARTMENTAL 
OPERATING  MANUAL 

“The 

Successful  Operation 
of  the 
Lamp  and  Shade 
Department” 

A  Thorough  Analysis  of  97 
Stores  .  .  .  Figures,  Reports, 
Buying,  Selling  and  Promotion 
Methods  .  .  .  Plus  Interviews 
with  Buyers,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers,  Manufacturers,  Lighting 
Experts,  and  Home  Decorators 

•  If  you  want  to  improve  your 
share  of  the  local  market 

•  If  you  want  the  facts  to  com¬ 
pare  your  own  performance 

•  If  you  want  to  know  the  best 
selling  price  ranges  by  clas¬ 
sification, 

•  ORDER  "THE  SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION  OF  THE  LAMP 
AND  SHADE  DEPARTMENT" 

For  NRDGA  members,  $2.00 
Non-members  .  .  $4.00 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn, 
too  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"The  Successful  Operation  of  the 
Lamp  and  Shade  Department." 

Check  attached - Bill  me - 


Address . 


City,  State . 

Add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  N.Y.C. 


Trade-Ins 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Merchandising  trade-in  merchandise 
is  basically  no  different  from  merchan¬ 
dising  new  goods.  We  know  the  item 
costs  us  so  much  to  land  ready  for  sale 
on  our  floor.  We  know  the  maximum 
retail  price  that  will  sell  the  item.  We 
know  that  the  spread  between  this  cost 
and  retail  must  be  wide  enough  to 
cover  all  expense  plus  enough  to  show 
a  profit.  As  in  any  other  department 
the  answer  is  in  the  knowledge  of  buy¬ 
ing  right  and  selling  right. 

Outlook:  excellent 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  many 
stores  have  started  to  sell  the  trade-in 
idea  to  their  customers.  A  large  Mich¬ 
igan  department  store  recently  sent  its 
controller  and  home  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  to  our  store  to  study 
our  operation.  They  are  inaugurating 
a  program  similar  to  ours. 

A  large  furniture  store  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  headlines  its  ads: 

“Trade  in  your  old  furniture  as 
you  do  your  car.” 

“Use  your  trade-in  as  your  down 
payment.” 

“For  free  appraisal  phone  before 
you  come  in  to  select  your  new 
furniture.” 

The  owners  of  the  store  believe  in  the 
principle  of  upgrading  trade-ins  to  the 
point  of  respectability  as  it  exists  in 
the  automobile  industry.  Sach’s  Qual¬ 
ity  stores  in  New  York  used  much  the 
same  theme  in  a  couple  of  full  page 
ads.  They  further  explained  in  the 
ad,  “Our  trade-in  allowances  are  not 
price  discounts.  They  represent  actual 
value  that  we  expect  to  recover 
through  resale  of  your  old  furniture.” 

As  for  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  with  the 
exception  of  major  appliances,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radios,  our  trade-in  pro¬ 
gram  is  still  too  new  to  comment  on. 
t  sincerely  believe  that  our  trade-in 
program  in  the  major  appliance,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  departments  is  in  a 
great  measure  responsible  for  their 
growth.  1  believe  that  now'  is  the  time 
to  expand  trade-in  operations  to  other 
home  furnishings  departments,  f  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  trade-in  is  the  best  idea 
w'e  have  today  of  getting  the  customer 
to  buy  a  new'  item  in  place  of  the  old 
one  she  now  owns. 


HOW 

DO 

YOU 

KNOW 

^what  to  buy? 
•^how  much  to  buy? 
—when  to  buy? 

Three  tremendous  questions  that 
moke  for  either  profit  or  loss- 
answered  clearly  and  simply  by 
a  prominent  retailer. 

No  merchandising  person— be  it 
clerical,  head  of  stock,  assistant 
buyer  or  buyer— no  training  de¬ 
partment  head— can  really  know 
without  studying 

the  newly  revised 

DOUAR  AND  UNIT 
MERCHANDISE 
PLANNING  AND 

BUDGHING 

by 

Jerold  S.  Meyer 
General  Manager 
STROUSS-HIRSHBERG  CO. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

For  NRDGA  members,  $2.00 
Non-member  price,  $5.00 

Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"Dollar  and  Unit  Merchandise  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Budgeting." 

Check  attached -  Bill  me - 


Store . 

Address  . 

City,  State . 

Add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  N.Y.C. 
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